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CHAPTER L. 
MORDENT GRANGE. 


In the eastern part of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, there extends through several counties 
alow ridge known as the Blue Mountains. In 
various portions ot this chain the scenery is very 
beautiful—especially is this the case where the 
Susquehanna, a few miles above Harrisburg, and 
the Schuylkill near Port Clinton, force a passage 
through the very heart of the range. 

Thirty years ago near the latter village, sit- 
uated on the brow of one of the Blue Mountains, 
stood a large country mansion. It was known 
as Mordent Grange, and at the time we refer to 
it, was inhabited by Mr. Henry Mordent, a gen- 
tleman of large wealth, and his wife and child. 
The Grange was an irregularly built house of 
the Elizabethan style of architecture—and its 
quaint gables and gothic windows contrasted 
strangely with the more modern buildings in the 
village to which we have just referred. The 
house was most beautifully situated. And the 
grounds were arnameonted with all the elegance 
displayed by English noblemen around their 
country i A hand lawn thickly 
studded with brag trees Jed before 
the dwelling—while within a stone’s throw, the 
waters of the Schuylkill River could be seen 
sparkling through tne foliage. A very fine gar- 
den stocked with every kind of fruit tree, and 
another portion of it devoted to the culture of 
rare tlowers, tilled up the space behind the house 
to the precipitous mountain ascent. . 

From the elevated position of the Grange, the 
view trom it towards the south was most glori- 
ous—hiil and dale, mountain and stream, white 
farm houses, and clusters of quiet villages, dark 
forests and green grass, grazing sheep and yellow 
corn, all formed a most magnificent panorama, 
which we do not believe could be surpassed. 

Qur story opens on @ calm October night 
in the year 1830, The weather had been very 
warm during the day, but the evening was cool 
and pleasant. The sun a few hours before had 
tinged the west with her golden beams, and had 
sunk to rest in a blaze of glory. The hum of 
the busy world was silenced, and all nature 
seemed hushed to repose. Birds had ceased 
their flight and song, and, save the murmuring of 
the breeze among the golden leaved trees, and 

the gentle rippling of the Schuylkill as it calm- 
ly flowed between its grassy banks, no sound 
reached the ear. ‘The branches of the trees as 
they waved to and tro appeared to be whispering 
to each other mysterious secrets, and the moun- 
tains assumed vast and gigantic proportions in 
the dim twilight. The stars one by one peered 
out from the blue vault of heaven and trembled 
with their own brilliancy. A little later, and 
faint streaks of silver light in the eastern horizon 
announced the coming of the queen of night, 
and in afew minutes she sailed with quiet ma- 
jesty into the broad expanse of the heavens, 

The moon’s rays bathed the Grange in its 
mellow light and were retlected back by the old- 
fashioned gothic windows which faced the east. 
Had not the curtains of these windows been 
drawn close, they would have lighted up the 
apartment to which they belonged, and to which 
we must now conduct our readers. It was a 
handsomely furnished room, and a blazing fire 
of hickory wood which was buraing on the hearth 
added no liule to its comtort. The walls were 
wainscotted and painted a light blue, curtains of 
the same color hung ia graceful folds trom each 
window, and the carpet en the floor was of the 
most costly kind. 

Seated at a table on which was placed a tea 
service, were a gentleman and lady, while a little 
boy about five years of age was playing in one 

, The gentleman was Mr. 








corner of the room. 


Henry Mordent, and at the time we introduce | 


him to the reader he appeared to be about forty- 
five years of age. He was handsome, intelligent 
and “happy. He used his large wealth to the 
best purposes, and was beloved by every one, as 


a noble, benevolent and honorable gentleman. | 


His wite who presided at the tea-table was many 
years younger than himself, and eminently beau- 
tiful in every acceptation of the word. Her 
complexion was as pure as the whitest alabaster, 
her hair a sanny auburn, her eyes heaven's own 
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| the Grange. 
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blue, and fringed with long curling eye-lashes ; 
her teeth were white and regular; her features 
cast in a classic mould, and her figure fauitless. 
Her courtship had been a romantic one, and it is 
necessary we should hastily sketch it, that our 
readers may understand better what is to follow. 

Catherine Grantly was the daughter of a 
wealthy farmer, living in Port Clinton. At an 
early age he had sent his daughter to a boarding- 
school in Philadelphia, where she received an 
excellent education, and returned heme to her 
parents an accomplished young lady. It was at 
this time that Mr. Mordent made her acquain- 
tance. He was immediately struck with her 
beauty, and visited her father’s house every 
evening, although it was situated some three or 
four miles from the Grange. The great differ- 
ence in their ages doubtless prevented him from 
proposing marriage as soon as he would other- 
wise have done, She had always treated him 
with kindness, and he even fancied that she 
sometimes entertained a warmer feeling for him. 
At last he determined that the next morning 
should decide his fate, and he rode down to her 
father’s house at an earlier hour than usual. 
When he arrived there he learned to his horror 
that Catherine had disappeared the night before, 
and nothing had been seen or heard of her. 

A thousand surmises entered his mind to ac- 
count for her absence. At first he thought she 
might have eloped with some more favored 
suitor—but when he examined into her previous 
history the idea was immediately scouted as ut- 
terly untenable. About this time the neighbor- 
hood around was ravaged by a band of robbers, 
headed by a notorious leader named Captain 
Rodolph. It was suggested by some one that 
the presence of these robbers had something to 
do with Miss Grantly’s disappearance. Every 
possible effort was made to discover her where- 
abouts, but without success, and her poor father 
succumbed under the blow, and died of a broken 
heart. Mr. Mordent retired to his own home, 
and for weeks spoke to no one. By degrees, 
however, his intense grief became assuaged and 
he entered the world again. 

Six months after Catherine’s disappearance, 
Mr. Mordent was one day walking along the 
banks of the Schuylkill, when he saw a figure 
clothed in white rush towards the river, with her 

hair floating in the breeze. Arrived at the bank, 
she tarried a moment and then raising her hands 
to heaven dashed into the water which imme- 
diately closed over her. To pull off his coat and 
watch, and to rush into the stream was tor Mr. 
Mordent the work of a moment only. After a 
terrible struggle he succeeded in rescuing the 
young girl from a watery grave and brought her 
tothe shore. To his extreme surprise he found 
that the burden he bore in his arms, was none 
other than Catherine Grantly. 

He summoned assistance, and conveyed her to 
The poor young girl who had 
just been saved from a watery grave was stricken 
down by aterrible fever. For long weeks she 
lay between life and death. At last youth and a 
strong constitution triumphed, and she was 
During ber illness, Mr. Mordent nursed 
her with the greatest care. Every day he would 


saved. 


| sit and watch by her bedside, and when she 


was abie to bear it he would read to her for hours 
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cued from drowning were wasted to a frightful 
degree by suffering of both a physical and men- 
tal character. Mr. Mordent every morning 
found his charming patient more beautiful and 
more lovely than ever ; and he found in her con- 
versation a thousand new charms—his passion 
returned with tenfold force. 

Catherine’s relatives had several times wished 
to remove her home, but Mr. Mordent had in- 
sisted that she should not leave his house until 
her health was completely restored. That time, 
however, was now rapidly approaching, and one 
fine summer afternoon Mr. Mordent told her 
how he tenderly loved her. When she heard 
the confession, the young girl burst into tears 
and heart-rending sobs wrung her bosom. 

“QO, why did you save my life?” she cried, 
wringing her hands. “ Why did you not let me 
die?” 

The owner of Mordent Grange had never up 
to that time questioned her as to the motives 
which led her to wish to commit suicide. But 
now he pressed her to reveal the whole truth to 
him. She then related to him an account of all 
the trials and suffering she had undergone during 
her six months absence. 

It appeared that she had been seized while 
taking a walk, by a man on horseback ; and 
after being gagged and blindfolded, she was con- 
veyed away to some robber’s resort in the moun- 
tains. She soon learned that her abductor was 
none other than Captain Rodolph, and that his 
motive for carrying her away was to force her 
to marry him andshare his crimes. 

He appeared to pay periodical visits to that 
neighborhood, and when he did so he was the 
terror of the whole country around. A hundred 
plans had been set on foot to capture him, but 
they had every one failed. In one of his excur- 
sions he had chanced to see Catherine Grantly, 
and struck by her wonderful beauty he deter- 
mined that he would obtain possession of her. 
Of course this could only be accomplished by 
force, and to force he resorted. When he made 
known his purpose to Catherine, she repulsed 
him with the utmost disgust. 

Captain Rodolph, carried away by passion, 
and obeying the instincts of his brutal nature, 


every possible engine, to make her consent to his 


everything. She braved prayers, tenderness, 
threats. A knife which she had snatched from 
the robber’s belt defended her from actual vio- 
lence. 
make her consent to his wishes, she refused al! 
aliment, preferring death under the most hideous 
of aspects to the shame that awaited her. 


Her strength, however, soon began to fail her, | 


and her mind to wander; she felt that the time 
would soon come when she could no longer strug- 
gle, when she was saved by the miraculous inter- 
vention of Providence. 

Captain Rodolph, furious at his inability to 
overcome her resistance, suddenly changed his 
The love which he had 
felt for her was succeeded by the most intense 
hatred. He caused her to be confined 
species of dark and unhealthy prison, and ap- 


manner towards her. 








Fearing that some snare would be laid to 


in a 


pointed one of the most cruel and ferocious of 
° > 
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Catherine languished there two months, hop- 
ing every day that death would put an end to 
her sufferings. One day the jailor, struck no 
doubt by the hand of God, fell sick. In a short 
time the malady made rapid progress in his sys- 
tem, already broken down by every excess. 
Rodolph was absent with his men on some ex- 
pedition far removed from the place where his 
prisoner was confined. 

The robber left as guard, feeling that he was 
dying, and doubtless fearing to die alone, open- 
ed the door of the prison, and implored Cath- 
erine to render him good for evil, to nurse him 
in his last hours, and to forgive him for his con- 
duct towards her. The unhappy girl with a 
noble resolution devoted herself to him who had 
tortured her, and who now implored her 
assistance. 

Death approached; nothing could save the 
wretch. Touched by her generous conduct, the 
robber begged that she would immediately se 
from the accursed place and leave him to his fate, 
at the same time informing her that it was Ro- 
dolph’s determination to kill her when eturn- 
ed, first, in revenge for the disdain with which she 
had treated him—and secondly, for the purpose 
of destroying all living proof of the crime he had 
committed. Catherine had it in her power to 
escape—but she would not leave the dying man. 

At last death did its work and the young gir! 
was alone with the corpse. She was entirely 
ignorant of the situation of the place where she 
was confined—had no idea whether it was in the 
State or out of it, and of course did not know 
which road to take. While debatingin her own 
mind, she heard the footsteps of the robbers who 
had returned approaching the cell. She hesitated 
no longer—but opening a species of window 
which was level with the ground she left her 
hideous place of confinement. A thick wood was 
before her, and without knowing where she was 
going she rushed into the thickest of the bushes. 
She wandered about for many hours, and at last 
again came into the open country. She had 
scarcely done so, when, whether from terror or 
reality, she fancied she heard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop in pursuit of her. Fear increased 


| this sound into that made by Rodolph’s whole 
had tried every possible means, and put into play | 


band. She made a last effort, the river was close 


| at hand, death was preferable to falling into their 
proposals—but she had the courage to resist | 


power, and she threw herself into the river; 
from which she was rescued as we have already 
seen by Mordent. 

When she had finished her history, Mr. Mor- 
dent again begged her to listen to his suit. Dur- 
ing the terrible recital of her suffering he had 
turned pale several times with indignation and 
anger; and made a vow that he would be re 
venged on the villain who had treated her so 


cruelly. His prayers and entreaties at length 


| prevailed, and when her health was firmly re 


established they were married. 
broken, unalloyed happiness had followed 
child had blessed their union, and op him beth 
father and mother devoted the wealth of their 
love. 


Six years of un 


Ose 


And well did he repay their care and 
affection, fora more noble child could not be 
found, and even at his early age he had given 


| proofs that be possessed a very superior mind 





afterwards, Mr 
, entered. Mr. Mordent interragated him, but the 





Having thus brought our readers to the time in 
which our story commences, we must return to 
the trio partaking of the evening meal in the par- 
lor of Mordent Grange. 

“Tam very sorry, Henry,” said Mrs. Mordenty 
“that Mr. Percival would not stay longer with 
us. Alfred was so fond of him.” 

“Percival is a strange fellow,” replied Mr. 
Mordent, putting down his cup. “1 wowld 

ave used all my persuasive powers to make him 
stay—bdut | knew it would be of no use. When 
once he has made up his mind to anything, 
nothing in the world can ever change him.” 

“You have known him many years, have you 
not?” 

“We were at the Virginia University together 
and were great friends.” 

“He appears to be very fond of seclusion.” 

“He always was. He has strange tastes, and 
still stranger ideas. He dabbles inall the oceult 
scienceg, and pretends to have made some won- 
derful discoveries. He speaks French and Ger- 
man like a native, and is continually poring over 
German books.” 

“ Father,’’ interrupted the little boy, “ I love 
Mr. Percival, he showed me such beautiful things 
in his room. When will he come back again | 

“ He promised to visit us again in afew months, 
and he never breaks his word.” 

Their conversation was here interrupte? by a 
tap at the door. Andin answer to Mr. Mor- 
dent’s summons of ‘come in!” the door open- 
ed and a lad about eighteen years of age made 
his appearance. There was a look of consterna- 
tion and fear dépicted on his face. 

“Why, what is the matter, Bob?” said Mr. 
Mordent, good-hamoredly. “ You look as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

Robert Bartol, or as he was more commonly 


enlled Bob, was a lad who bed lived with Mr. 
MUTUONT SIICE te a enki Kram 


boy he had risen to the important post of ta 
He was a good-hearted, good-tempered young 
fellow, and everybody was fond of him. 

“O, sir!” said he—“ I’ve heard dreadful 
news.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, Mr. Templeman’s colored servant is 
here, and he says that his master’s house was 
broken into last night, and everything valuable 
carried off.’ 

“Is it possible?” said Mr. Mordent, a shade 
of uneasiness spreading over his face. 

“ Yes, sir—and they do say—” 

Bob hesitated. 

“Say what?” said Mr. Mordent, in a sharp 
voice. 

“They do say, sir, that Captain Rodolph and 
his band are in the neighborhood again.” 

Mrs. Mordent turned very pale when she heard 
this name mentioned. 

“ Nonsense !”” said her husband, who had no- 
ticed her Change of countenance. “ There can- 
not be a burglary committed, or even a horse 
stolen, but it is immediately put down to the 
account of Captain Rodolph.” 

“ But is it not more probable that it should be 
he than any one else *” asked Mrs. Mordent. 

“No, my love—one would think that there 
was no other rubber in the country than this 
Rodolph. Besides, I read to-day in the news- 
paper, that several atrocions robberies were com- 
mitted a few days ago in New York, and that 
the authorities had received positive informa- 
tion that they are the work of Rodolph and his 
companions. Now as this wonderfal robber has 
not the power of ubiquity, he cannot be in two 
places at the same time.” 

“IT cannot overcome my dread of this man,” 
said Mrs. Mordent. “I never hear his name 
mentioned but a cold shiver runs through my 
veins.” 

“My love, you mast try and overcome this 
feeling, what have you to fear? Remember 
that six years have elapsed since that fearful time 
when you were in his power—besides, am I not 
here to protect you?” 

“T know, dear Henry, it is very foolish of me, 
bat I never forget those fearfal days of terror.” 

“ Father,” said little Alfred, running up to 
Mr. Mordent, and turning up the sleeve of his 
dress—"' I forgot to tell you that Mr. Percival 
said that he could take away this scar in my arm 
if I Jiked.”” 

And he pointed to a deep white scar on his 
arm 

“ The scar is not seen, my child, and with all 
due deference to Mr. Percival’s skill, 1 think it 
had better not be tampered with.” 

The little child appeared to be perfectly satis- 
fied with the answer, although he did nog under 
stand what it meant. He ran beck to his corner 


again and resumed his house building 


“ Bob,” sexed Mr. Mordent, ‘sesd Mr Tem 


pleman’s servant here, that I may qpestion him 
j about thie robbery.” 


Bob left the room, and in @ minute or two 
Templeman’s calored servant 
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information he received did not amount to much. 
No one had been seen to enter the house—and it 
was only in the morning that it was discovered 
that the dwelling had been entered during the 
night and robbed of all its valuables. 

The servant was dismissed with a gratuity, the 
tea things were removed, fresh hickory logs 
were thrown on the hearth, and shed a ruddy 
cheerful glow through the apartment. A little 
table was drawn up to the fire and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordent sat down to play a game of chess. The 
picture was one of domestic comfort, and under 
its influence Mrs. Mordent forgot all about Cap- 
tain Rodolph, and the injuries she had experien- 
ced at his hands. Alfred soon grew sleepy and his 
nurse was called, and after kissing his father and 
mother, and repeating his infant prayer at his 
mother’s knees, he was taken to bed. 

Mrs. Mordent was particularly fortunate that 
evening, winning three successive games. Her 
husband bore his loss with good humor, and at 
last the chessmen were put up, the table removed, 
and Mr. Mordent lit a cigar, and began to smoke. 
Mrs. Mordent went to one of the windows, and 
pulling the blinds on one side, she gazed on the 


scene without. The windows looked out into 
the garden. It was aglorious night—the moon 


was high in the heavens, and all the shrubbery 
was bathed in its mellow light; the trees made 
long shadows on the gravelled paths, and the 
clear blue sky was studded here and there with 
some of the larger stars shining like gems in the 
diadem of night. Suddenly Mrs. Mordent utter- 
ed a faint scream. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Mr. Mor- 
oe phere is some one in the garden,” said she, 
in a voice of alarm. 

Her husband rushed to the window. 

“Where ?” said he. 

“There! there!” said Mrs. Mordent, pointing 
to a cluster of shrubbery. 

“T see no one, Kate.” 

“JT distinctly saw a man’s shadow on the 
path.” 

Mr. Mordent opened the window and leaped 
into the garden. He ran to the spot indicated 
and hed in every di In a few min- 
utes he returned. 

“ Kate, your imagination has deceived you,” 
said he. “I have searched the whole garden 
through and there is no one there.” 

“TItis very strange,” replied Mrs. Mordent. 
“T certainly thought I saw the shadow of a man 
cleariy defined on the gravelled path. I even 
saw it move.” 

“Jt was most likely a gust of wind moving 
the branches of some of the trees.” 

“But there is no wind stirring to-night, 
Henry.” 

“The mention of that villain’s name has ex- 
cited you. Rely upon it, it was a delusion of 
your senses. But it is eleven o’clock,” said Mr. 

Mordent, looking at his watch. “Let us retire, 
Ihave to be up early in the morning.” 

Mrs. Mordent lit her night-lamp, and they left 
the room together—but still there was an anx- 
jous Avnraccinn am baw f---- 

Soon afterwards lights were extinguished one 
by one in the house—every sound was stilled, 
with the exception of the ticking of the old 
family clock on the stairs. 

One hour later, however, had any of the in- 
habitants of that house been awake, they might 
have heard a low rasping sound, proceeding from 
the direction of the kitchen door. This was soon 
after followed by the ig of hinges—and a 
sound of whispering might then have been heard 
in the hall. 








CHAPTER II. 
THE CAVERN IN THE MOUNTAIN. 


For the proper elucidation of our story it will 
be necessary that we should go back a few hours 
in our history. About three miles from Mordent 
Grange, there was a deep defile in the very heart 
of the Blue Mountains, and it is to this spot that 
we have now to conduct our readers. 

The sides of the two mountains forming this 
defile were precipitous and stony, and covered 
with that coarse stunted vegetation common to 
such soil. Tangled bushes, stunted fir-trees, and 
huge masses of rock, which rested on the brow 
of these eminences, and which appeared every 
moment ready to fall over, were to be met with 
in every direction, but still the scenery was very 
picturesque. Through this opening in the moun- 
tains, the white houses of Port Clinton, and the 
flashing Schuylkill could be seen meandering at 
the base of a neighboring hill, while the trees 
peculiar to the region had assumed those gorge- 
ous autumnal hues, which are the wonder and 
delight of all strangers that visit our country. 

About six o’clock in the evening on this same 
October day, a man might have been seen cau- 
tiously d ding the precipi descent to 
which we have just referred. A stranger ob- 
serving him at a distance would have thought he 
was perilling his life, and expected to have seen 
him fall every moment into some of the deep 
chasms which appeared to be yawning for a vic- 
tim. The sun was just setting in the west and 
cast a glow of glory on the gorgeous vegetation 
around. One would have supposed that even 
the most uncultured person would have paused a 
moment to have observed the beauty of the scene, 
but this man neither turned to the right nor the 
left, but proceeded steadily on his descent. Nor 
was his progress as dangerous as it had appeared 
at a distance, for any one following his footsteps 
would have discovered rude steps which led down 
the mountain descent. An observer watching 
this man’s progress would have seen him when 
about half-way down suddenly disappear. The 
said observer would then in all probability have 
supposed that his worst fears had been realized, 
and that the unfortunate man had been precipi- 
tated into some of the chasms which abound on 
these mountains. 

Such a supposition, however, would have been 
very far from the truth, for the man in question 
merely made a sudden tu:n round a hage mass of 
rock, which had resied periaps for ages in the 
position it occupied. The situation of this mass 
was such, that it formed a narrow stone passage, 





feet, cpanel to be entirely closed up by an im- 7 7 
passable barrier of granite. As the person we | 
have introduced to the reader is walking along 
the natural corridor, we will take the opportunity 
to give a slight description of him to the reader. 
He was aman about thirty years of age, ex- 
ceedingly strongly built, and his face was brown- 
ed by the sun. His clothes were those of an 
ordinary countryman—and at first glance he 
might very well have passed for a farm laborer ; 
but a more acute observer would have noticed 
two things incompatible with the supposition ; 
the first was a long beard, not worn thirty years 
ago, and the other, that his hands showed no 
evidence of hard work. He walked with a meas- 
ured gait, until he arrived at the very end of the 
passage. He then struck five blows on the hard 
stone before him-—the first two slowly, and the 
other three rapidly. A moment elapsed, when 
a sudden tinkling of a bellcould be heard, but so 
faint, that had he not been listening for it, it 
would in all probability have escaped his notice. 
No sooner, however, did he hear it, than he ap- 
plied his lips to a small crevice in the solid piece 
of granite before him, and in a whisper pro- 
nounced the words, “ Three in One!” 
Immediately they were uttered the solid rock 
rolled back on itself, and revealed a dark open- 
ing, not lofty enough for an ordinary sized per- 
son to enter in an upright position. 
The man bent his head and entered this open- 
ing. The moment he had done so, the rock 
rolled back again. A narrow passage similar to 
the one he had just left lay before him. It 
would have been entirely dark, had not lamps 
placed here and there lighted his steps. After 
proceeding along this passage a few yards, he 
came to a door, at which he knocked five times 
in the manner before described. Again was the 
same tinkling of the bell heard—this time, how- 
ever, more loudly, but the man, instead of giving 
the same words as before, merely whispered the 
name “ Rodulph!”” The door opened, and he 
entered. 

He found himself in a large natural cavern, 
which appeared to have been hewn out of the 
solid rock. It was very lofty, and lighted by a 


was covered with straw, and rude tables and 
benches were here and there placed about the 
apartment. In the solid walls of the cavern were 
two or three dark recesses which led into other 
compartments of the same cave. It was a gloomy, 
desolate place, and to a person entering it for the 
first time, an indescribable feeling of awe must 
take possession of him. . 

The cave, was not unoccupied ; at one of the 
tables three men were engaged playing dominoes, 
while another man lay seemingly fast asleep on 
a heap of straw ina corner, A little child, four 
or five years of age, was playing about as happy 
as if he had been, in the open air, and two other 
children about the same age were slumbering in 
each other’s arms on a rude pallet. 

“What the deuce makes you so particular, 
obliging me to go through all the forms before I 
could get in 2” said the man, a+ he eaveret- 

“We only obeyed the captain’s orders, Pete,” 
said one of the men, who was playing dominoes. 

“Tt does seem to me such confounded non- 
sense,” replied Pete. ‘You all knew I was 

ut.” 
“We only obeyed the captain’s orders,” re- 
plied the man, again. 

“All that I have got to say is, that it is con- 
founded nonsense, the captain being so par- 
ticular.” 

“What is that you say ?” said the man lying 
on the straw, at the same time assuming a sitting 
posture. 

“Nothing, captain, nothing,” 
“T didn’t know you were there.” 

Captain Rodolph is to play a very important 
part in our history, we must therefore intrude a 
slight description of him upon our readers. At 
the time of the commencement of our story, he 
was about fifty-five years of age. He was very 
strongly built. His face was pale, and his fea- 
tures regular, and he might have been called a 
handsome man, had it not been for a ferocious- 
looking black beard, which covered his chin and 
upper lip. His hair was a dark brown, and his 
eyes, although small, were of that piercing char- 
acter which shows cunning and subtlety. His 
bearing was decidedly military. He was tall in 
stature, but the most remarkable thing about him 
was the stern expression of his features, reveal- 
ing indomitable will and determination. Any 
one skilled in physiognomy, the moment they 
saw his face, would immediately decide that he 
was a man who would scruple at nothing to ac- 
complish his own ends. He was dressed in 
homespun cloth of a gray color; and round his 
waist was a belt in which was placed a pair of 
pistols, and a long knife in a sheath. 

“Well, Pete, what news?” said Captain 
Rodolph, getting up on his feet. 

“ Nothing particular, captain.” 

“ Does everything seem to be quiet ?” 

“ Pretty quiet.” 

“Ts there much talk about the affair at Tem- 
pleman’s last night ?” 

“ Well, yes, there is a good deal of talk about 
it at the village.” 

“Are there any suspicions ?” 

“ Nothing defihite.” 


growled Pete. 


lamp which hung from the ceiling. The floor, 


apartment, about Lhalf che aise of the one they had | 
just quitted. Is was lighted up in the same man- 
ner as the other, but there was a greater air of 
comfort about it. In various parts of this com- 
partment of the cavern, were ranged weapons of 
almost every kind and description. Guns, pis- 
tols, rifles, knives, were all mixed together. 
Captain Rodolph sat down, and motioned for 
the man he had called Andrew, to follow his 
example. 

“Andrew,” said the captain, after a pause of 
some moments—“ how long is it since I visited 
this part of the country ?” 

“It is six years, captain, since you were here.” 

“ Yes, it is six years since,” returned Rodolph, 
musingly—‘ well do I remember it. Iam glad 
to find that you have not forgotten it, Andrew.” 

“I shall never forget that time, captain, as 
long as I live.” 

“Let me see how well your memory serves 
you—for I have never mentioned the matter to 
any one since. What occurred during that 
time?” 

“A woman escaped from the cave.” 

“ True—her name.” 

“Catherine Grantly.”’ 

“ What effect had that escape on me ?” 

“You almost went mad with rage.” 

“Your recollection is excellent—what fol- 
lowed ?” 

“ You took a solemn oath to be revenged.” 

“Have I kept that oath up to the present 
time?” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“You are right, I have not. Fearful that our 
hiding-place would be discovered, we immediately 
moved away. Six years have elapsed since that 
time, and we have returned here. It is evident 
that this girl could not tell the place where she 
was imprisoned, for our cave has not been visited 
during our absence. I sent you, Andrew, this 
morning, to make certain inquiries, and obtain 
certain information. Have you fulfilled my 
wishes ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Tell me then, what has become of Catherine 
Grantly ?” 

“ She is married.” 

“Good! To whom?” 

“ Mr. Henry Mordent, of Mordent Grange.” 

“Mordent Grange—why, that is close by 
here.’’ 

“Three miles off—they were married almost 
immediately after her escape, and they have a 
little boy four years old.” 

“Indeed !” said Rodolph, in a musing tone. 
“ What a strange coincidence !” 

& silence of some minutes followed. Rodolph 
appeared to be revolving some plan in his own 
mind, or debating on some particular course of 
action. Suddenly he fixed a searching glance on 
Andrew’s face. 

“Andrew,” said he, “can I trust you?” 

“ Well, captain,” replied his companion, “ you 
know best about that. I have now been a 

member of the bend fo: twenty years, and dur- 
lug tuar ume, I have a) ways done my dury."* 

“TI know that, and it is because I have such 
confidence in you, that I now speak to you. 
Andrew, six years ago, I made an oath that I 
would be avenged on Catherine Grantly. You 
have just told me that you remember the cir- 
cumstance perfectly well. Although so long a 
time has elapsed since I took that oath, I have 
not forgotten it. The time has now come to 
fulfiffit.”” 

Rédolph paused, and Andrew could see his 
eyes gleaming with the idea of vengeance. He 
even allowed himself to be so far carried away, 
as to convulsively grasp the handle of the knife 
he wore in his belt. 

“What would you have me do, captain?’ 
asked Andrew, when the pause had lasted more 
than a minute. 

“Will you accompany me on an expedition, 
to-night ?” 

“ Certainly, to the end of the world, if you 
like.” 

“Tknew I could trust you. You must prom- 
ise me another thing, not to say a word of this 
to your comrades ?” 

“ Have no fear on that score, captain, I will 
be as mum as the grave.” 

“Hold yourself in readiness to depart at ten.” 

“All right! Might I ask our destination ?” 

“ Our destination is Mordent Grange.” 

“Have you anything further to say to me?” 
asked Andrew. “The rest of the band may 
think it strange that I am so long away.” 

“True—you had better now go and join your 
companions. I again caution you to be discreet, 
let not a word of our intended expedition escape 
your lips. On our way to the Grange, I will 
enter more fully into my plans.” 

“ You can trust me to the death, captain,” said 
Andrew, rising from his seat, and re-entering the 
main compartment of the cavern. 

“thought you were never coming to finish 
your game,” said his partner, in the game of 
dominoes, which had been interrupted by Ro- 
dolph’s summons. ‘“ What the deuce kept you 
so long?” 5 

“The captain wanted me to clean a pair of 
pistols for him—but come, let’s finish our 
game.” 

“Tthink the captain might have called on 





“ Has my name been mentioned in c 
with the affair ?”’ 

“ Of course it has, captain. There never was 
a robbery committed in any part of the country, 
in which your name has not been mixed up 
with it.” 

“True. But what matters, we are secure 
enough here.” 

Captain Rodolph was now silent, and leaning 
his elbow on the rude table, he appeared to be 
plunged into profound meditation. A silence 
fell over the inmates of the cavern, broken only 
by the click of the dominoes as they struck the 
table. Even the little boy made no noise. The 
chief suddenly rose on his feet. 

“Andrew,” said he, “come this way, I want 
to speak to you.”’ 

One of the men playing dominoes immediately 
rose up, and followed the captain into one of 
the dark entrances which we have before refer- 





which, however, at the distance of a few hundred 


red to. This natural doorway led into another 


body else who was not engaged, aud have 
allowed us to finish our game,” said the man, 
grumblingly. 

Andrew made no reply, but sat down and re- 
sumed his game. 

In the meantime, Captain Rodolph remained 
in the inner compartment of the cavern, with his 
elbows resting on his knees, and his head resting 
on his hands. No one could read what his 
thoughts were, in that impenetrable face. His 
eyes were fixed on vacancy, and had it not been 
for an occasional knitting of the eyebrows, he 
might almost have been supposed to have been 
asleep. 

Thus hour after hour passed way. At last the 
captain looked at his watch. It was exactly ten, 
and he abruptly rose from his seat, and entered 
the chief compartment of the cavern 





“Andrew,” said he, 
moment, as if he were in doubt as to whom he 


should call upon, “come with me to make an | the doctor bade his friend good-night, and retired 


looking about him fora | 


examination of the neighborhood. 
| the sentinels are duly relieved ; 
two or three hours.” 
“Ay, ay, captain,” replied Pete, while Andrew 
jumped up and followed Rodolph out of the | 
cavern. They passed along the stone passage, 
until they came to the large rock which appeared 
to prevent their further progress, but Captain 
Rodolph pressed against it in a peculiar manner, 
and on one particular spot, and it revolved on 
itself. The moment they had passed out, it as- 
sumed its natural position again. 

In a few moments, Rodolph and Andrew were 
standing on the brow of the mountain, with their 
faces bathed in the moonlight. 


we may be gone 





We must now transport our readers to the city 
of New York. Exactly at the same hour that 
Captain Rodolph and Andrew quitted the cav- 
ern on their secret expedition, a gentleman was 
seated alone in his resif€nce in Broome Street. 

The apartment he occupied was a species of 
study or library. It contained a large quantity 
of books, and an immense number of philosophi- 
cal instruments of every description. The occu- 
pant was a man still young in years, although his 
thoughtful face, and hair thickly studded with 
gray, gave him rather an elderly appearance. 
He was tall in stature, strongly built, and his 
features were regular, and had it not been for 
their sombre, thoughtful on og he ene 
have been idered gly h 
His age was not more than thirty. 

This gentleman was Mr. George Percival, Mr. 
Henry Mordent’s most particular friend. He had 
only lately returned from a visit to Mordent 
Grange. At the time we introduce him to the 
reader, he appeared to be plunged in a profound 
reverie. He sat in a large easy-chair, with his 
arms folded, and gazed intently on a mass of 
burning logs which were being consumed on the 
hearth. He was so much absorbed, that he did 
not hear some one knock at his door, and it was 
only when the door opened, and a gentleman ap- 
peared, that he was aroused from his reverie. 
The moment that he saw who his visitor was 
he rose from his chair, and extended his hand : 

“Tam delighted to see you, doctor,” said Mr. 
Percival. ‘I said to myself to-day, that I won- 
dered you had never cailed.” 

“I only learned this morning, that you had 
returned from Pennsylvania, and I was deter- 
mined not to let the day go by without seeing 
you, and this must plead my excuse for my late 
visit.” 

“Ts it late ?” 

“Why, it’s ten o’clock—but you are always in 
such a state of abstraction, that you never know 
how time passes. I knocked at the door two or 
three times, and you did not hear me.” 

“Indeed! I have to apologize—I know I am 
very absent.” e 

“ Still engaged in your old p » I see,” 





Pete, see that | 


| 





When he had gone, Mr 


Percival remained 
gazing on the fire for more than a quarter of an 
hour, he then rose from his seat, and retired to 
his chamber. Ina few minutes he was in bed 


He was soon asleep, and for a short time his 
easy and regular breathing showed 
slumber was calm and placid. But in a moment 
an extraordinary change took place; his breath 
ing grew harried, his face flushed, and he started 
up into @ sitting posture and gazed wildly 
around the room. When he discovered where he 
was, he became calm again. 

“My friend Burton would call this night- 
mare,” said he, to himself. 

Again he threw himself on his pillow and was 
soon fast asleep. But even in a less time than 
before, the same thing took place again—and this 
time the impression appeared to be more vivid 
Again he started up in his bed, and the perspi- 
ration rolled in large drops down his face. 

“ This is very strange!” he murmured, when 
he had recovered himself sutliciently 10 know 
that he was in his own chamber. 
it is but a dream !”” 

Once more he lay down. But his sleep was 
of even shorter duration than on the two previous 
occasions. This time his agony appeared to be 
intense, and with a single bound he jumped from 
the bed. 

“T hear your shriek—it still rings in my ears !” 
he" exclaimed, as he hurriedly dressed himself. 
“It possible, I will save you.’ 

So saying, he rushed from the house. 


that his 


“ But, pshaw! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ROBBER’S VENGEANCE 


Cartain Ropotrn and Andrew after leaving 
the cavern, began slowly to descend the moun- 
tain. It was a glorious night; the moon sailed 
majestically overhead, and bathed every object 
in its silver light. Not asingle cloud was visible 
in the sky to veil the beauty of the stars, and the 
trees, clothed in their many-hucd autumnal gar- 
ments, acquired new beauties on that calm Oc- 
tober night. 

The robbers spoke but little on their way ; 
Captain Rodolph in a few words detailed his 
plans, to which Andrew gave a tacit consent. 
The latter appeared to be willing to follow his 
leader blindly in anything that he might propose, 
and never dreamed for a moment of offering any 
suggestion of hisown. In about an hour they 
stood before Mordent Grange. No light burned 
in the windows in the front of the house, and to 
all appearances every one appeared to have re- 
tired to bed. 

“Andrew,” said Captain Rodolph, “scale the 
garden wall, and see if there are any lights burn- 
ing in any of the windows on the side of the 
house. Before we commence operations it is 





said Doctor Burton (for such was the name of 
Mr. Percival’s friend), glancing at the various 
philosophical and mathematical instruments 
lying about. Have you discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone yet ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Percival, smiling, “ al- 
though in my opinion, such a discovery is not an 
impossible one.” 

“T knew you would say that—how about the 
elixir vite ?” 

“ You are only jesting with me, Burton, and I 
propose we change the subject. Now if you 
really ask me these questions from a desire to be 
instructed, I should be very happy to give you 
my views—but I knoW your practical nature too 
well, not to be aware that you would not listen to 
me ten minutes.” 

“You are right, Percival. I really look upon 
you as a monomaniac, on the subject of the oc- 
cult sciences. But answer me one question— 
what particular branch are you following now ?” 

“Tam devoting my attention now to animal 
magnetism, and the science of poisoning.” 

“The what?” exclaimed the doctor, in the 
utmost amazement. 

“ The science of poisoning.” 

“Great heavens! what an awful study !” 

“You must not suppose I mean to put my 
discoveries to any bad use—I only pursue the 
study from the love of investigation.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, for upon my 
word, I began to look upon you as a second 
Cesar Borgia.” 

“ Borgia—pshaw ! he was but a novice in the 
art,” replied Percival, unlocking his drawer, and 
taking from it a small covered box which he 
opened. “ Do you see the contents of that box ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I see a quantity of little glass globules.” 

“They appear harmless enough, do they not? 
and yet, one of them dropped at your feet, would 
kill you instantly.” 

“ You are jesting.” 

“Not at all. To-morrow, if you will come to 
see me, we will try the experiment on some 
animal.” 

“But what do you propose to do with such 
awful things 7” 

“T have only made them as a matter of curi- 
osity. One of them will kill an ox as suddenly 
as if it were struck with lightning.” 

“T will certainly visit you to-morrow. I should 
very much like to see the potency of these won- 
derfal globules tested.” 

“ Be here at ten o’clock inthe morning. By- 
the-by, doctor, do you believe in presentiments 
of danger ?” 

“You know T am a practical man, Percival, 
and I must confess to you that I do not.” 

“ Well, I do—the whole of this evening I’ve 
had an inexpressible feeling hanging over me, 
which I endeavor to shake off in vain. I am 
certain that I am about to hear bad news.” 

“ Nonsense, you are dyspeptic and nervous 
You don’t take enough exercise in the open air.” 

“T know you physicians always argue in this 
way; but experience is worth all the theories in 
the world. I have never teen deceived in these 
presentifhents.” 


Doctor Burton argued the question for a long 





time with his friend, but without being able tu 
shake his faith They then changed the sot ject, 


and after prolonging the conversation an hour, 
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| taking a pair of slender pincers, he in 





| ly 


y that every one in the house should be 
asleep.” 

“All right, captain,” replied Andrew, and 
with a single bound he leaped on the wall, and 
in another he had di ed on the 
other side. In a very short time, however, he 
made his appearance again, and very precipitate- 
ly rejoined his chief. 

“There are persons still up in the apartment 
looking into the garden,” said he. 

“ How do you know?” 

“The room is lighted up, and I saw a lady at 
the window.” 

“ Did she see you ?” 

“Tam afraid she did, for I saw her move away 
with a gesture of alarm ; for this reason I thought 
it better to leave the garden.” 

“You did right. We will crouch under this 
wall. They will in all probability search the 
garden. Should they search the outside, we can 
easily make our escape in the neighboring thicket 
without being seen.” 

They both stooped down in the shadow of the 
wall, and almost holding their breath, listened 
attentively. In a few moments their expecta- 
tions were realized, for they heard a man’s step 
on the gravel walks. He was evidently search- 
ing the garden, for they could hear the shrubbery 
pushed on one side ; then the sound of fuotst ps 
gradually subsided, and all was still again. 

They waited nearly an hour, and then Ro- 
dolph sent Andrew again into the garden to ex- 
plore. In a few minutes he returned. 

“All quiet now, captain,” said he. 

“Are all the lights out ?” 

“ Every one.” 

Captain Rodolph jumped over the wall, and 
stood beside Andrew in the garden. 

“Have you examined the exterior of the 
house *” 

“Tea.” 

“Where can an entrance be effected ?”” 

“The kitchen door can be easily forced. I 
have brought my centre-bit with me.” 

“The kitchen door then let it be, 





" returned 
Rodolph. And the two robbers cree ping as 
stealthily as cats, soon stood before the entrance 


they had determined to force. Andrew imme- 
diately fixed his centre-bit, and began cautiously 
to cut @ piece out of the door a little above the 
lock. This was soon effec ted, and by inserting 
his finger he could push the bolt back. The 
lock was easily picked, and in a few moments 
they stood inside the house. 

steps they proceeded to the hall. 

“Andrew, you unfasten the front hall door, 
while I go up stairs and execute what I have to 
do.” 

“ All right, captain.” 

“You may then keep watch until you see me 
again; but be sure and have the entrance all 
clear, so that I can have a free exit.’ 

“everything shall be as you say, captain,” 
said Andrew, and he proceeded to execute the 
commands of his chief ; while the latter cautious! y 
ascended the wide stale cane. : 

When Rodolph reached the first land ng, he 
paused & moment, 


With cautious 


and then lighting a dark 


lantern, he examined one by one the different 

| doors opening on the corridor. At last he found 
the one of which he appeared to be in wart 
He stooped down and scrutinized the lock clove 
This scrutiny appeared to satisfy him, for 

an expression of joy lighted up his face, and 
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bev which had heen bef te the lock 
was tarned, and the door yielding + 
he stepped inte the cham her 
Tt was a hardeommely fernietedd ol 
ment which Captain Redolph enters 
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& contre table t match, were arre 
ferem parts of the room, while a+ 
stead flied ap a recess which appe 
been specially made for that purpese 
This chamber was the sleeping « 
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chair beside a child's orth, ip which 
tittle bow Not a sound save the oa! 
the breathing of the anconscious shop 
bearnt 
Rodolph drew hie knife from bi 
stealthily approached the bed Bust 
he caught hie foot against one of 0 
the centre table, and nearty stumble 
he made immediately awoke the in 
chamber Mra Mordent rose from 
the yreatest alarm, aad go sooner did 
the intruder was, than she etiere 


shriek 

“O) God! save @ae—eave as! b 
Rodolph '" she exclaimed, in « 
vores 


Before she had attered these wor 
her hushand had leaped from the t 
reshed to where the robber stood 
struggle ensucd—bet it was of sho 
for what could on enarmed man do 
who wielled « terrific weapon in 
There was « scatile, a tow burried & 
and then « heavy fall was hoard. 
Mordent who had been struck tw t 
the cruel assassin. A smile of 
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eaw the result of his work, Mrs. 
peared & be thunderstrach —her eye 
her face was as livid as that of « cor 
reasou appeared to be dethroned. 

“ Cathenme Mordeat, bear me,’ 
Rodolph. “ Six years age you wer: 
er—you escaped from me. I then » 
that I woukl be rewenged. The how 
my oath has come. There lies you 
dead. Your lite I shall spare, but 
shall be my aeat victim f" 

So saying, be rushed tw the orib 
the listracted mother was even awar 
intended to do, he had seized it i 
and rushed towards the door with it 

“ Mother! mother! save me! sav: 
the little boy. 

The sound of her child's voice . 
break the spell which had fallen o: 
dent. 
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child. 
child.” 
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had already left the room, and we 
the stairs, Maternal love appeared 
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the time he had reached the hall, #h: 
up with Lim and closing with him, 
to force her child from his grasp. « 
might even have been successful, 
drew come to his chief's assistance. - 
back while Rodolph eecaped by th 
He had not, however, proceeded + 
before Mrs. Mordent by ae extraor: 
treed herself from Andrew's grasp, 
started in purvult of her son. Bh 
however, Rodolph had began to ascer 
tain 
“My child! my child !” sereamed 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE ROBBER’S VENGEANCE. 
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beside Andrew in the garden. 


lave you examined the exterior of the 
ro 





Yes.” 
Vhere can an entrance be effected ?” 
che kitchen door can be easily forced. I 
brought my centre-bit with me.’”’ 
“he kitchen door then let it be,” returned 
Iph. And the two robbers creeping as 
hily as cats, soon stood before the entrance 
had determined to force. Andrew imme- 
y fixed his centre-bit, and began cautiously 
t a piece out of the door a little above the 
This was soon effected, and by inserting 
singer he could push the bolt back. The 
was easily picked, and in a few moments 
stood inside the house. With cautious 
» they proceeded to the hall. 
Andrew, you unfasten the front hall door, 
» 1 go up stairs and execute what I have to 


All right, captain.” 
You may then keep watch until you see me 
a; but be sure and have the entrance all 
, So that I can have a free exit.” 
Everything shall be as you say, captain,” 
Andrew, and he proceeded to execute the 
nands of his chief ; while the latter cautiously 
uded the wide stair-case. 
hen Rodolph reached the first landing, he 
ed a moment, and then lighting a dark 
m, he examined one by one the different 
3 opening on the corridor. At last he found 
ne of which he appeared to be in search. 


hid 





coped down and scrutinized the lock close- 
This scrutiny appeared to satisfy him, for 
\pression of joy lighted up his face, and 
5 4 pair of slender pincers, he inserted them 
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into the key-hole, and in another moment the 
key which had been left in the lock on the inside 
was turned, and the door yielding to his efforts, 
he stepped into the chamber. 

Tt was a handsomely furnished sleeping apart- 
ment which Captain Rodolph entered. A thick 
carpet covered the floor, mahogany chairs, and 
a centre-table to match, were arranged in dif- 
fererft parts of the room, while a massive bed- 
stead filled up a recess which appeared to have 
been specially made for that purpose. 

This chamber was the sleeping apartment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mordent. The former was fast 


“asleep in bed, while the latter was asleep ina 


chair beside a child’s crib, in which reposed her 
little boy. Not a sound save the calm and gen- 
tle breathing of the unconscious sleepers could be 
heard 


Rodolph drew his knife from his belt, and 
stealthily approached the bed. But in doing so, 
he caught his foot against one of the casters of 
the centre-table, and nearly stumbled. The noise 
he made immediately awoke the inmates of the 
chamber. Mrs. Mordent rose from her seat in 
the greatest alarm, and no sooner did she see who 
the intruder was, than she uttered a piercing 
shriek : 

“O, God! save as—save us! it is Captain 
Rodolph!” she exclaimed, in an agonized 
voice. 

Before she had uttered these words, however, 
her husband had leaped from the bed, and had 
rushed to where the robber stood. A terrible 
struggle ensued—but it was of short duration, 
for what could an unarmed man do against one 
who wielded a terrific weapon in his grasp? 
There was a scuflle, a few hurried exclamations, 
and then a heavy fall was heard. It was Mr. 
Mordent who had been struck to the heart by 
the cruel assassin. A smile of demoniacal 
triumph lighted up Rodolph’s features, when he 
saw the result of his work. Mrs. Mordent ap- 
peared to be thunderstruck—her eyes were fixed, 
her face was as livid as that of a corpse, and her 
reason appeared to be dethroned. 

“Catherine Mordent, hear me,” exclaimed 
Rodolph. “ Six years ago you were in my pow- 
er—you escaped from me. I then made an oath 
that I would be revenged. The hour for keeping 
my oath has come. There lies your husband— 
dead. Yonr life I shall spare, but your child 
shall be my next victim !” 

So saying, he rushed to the crib, and before 
the distracted mother was even aware of what he 
intended to do, he had seized it in his arms, 
and rushed towards the door with it. 

“ Mother! mother! save me! save me!” cried 
the little boy. 

The sound of her child’s voice appeared to 
break the spell which had fallen on Mrs. Mor- 
dent. 

“ Monster!” she cried, “give me back my 
child. Take my life if you will, but spare my 
child.” 

{SEE ENGRAVING.] 


And she rushed towards the assassin—but he 
had already left the room, and was descending 
the stairs. Maternal love appeared to give super- 
nataral strength to the distracted mother, for by 
the time he had reached the hall, she had caught 
up with him and closing with him, endeavored 
to force her child from his grasp. In this she 
might even have been successful, had not An- 
drew come to his chief’s assistance. He held her 
back while Rodolph escaped by the hall door. 
He had not, however, proceeded many yards, 
before Mrs. Mordent by an extraordinary effort, 
freed herself from Andrew’s grasp, and again 
started in pursuit of her son. By this time, 
however, Rodolph had began to ascend the moun- 
tain. 
“My child! my child!” sereamed the frantic 
mother. 

“Ask for him in Satan’s Gulf, for that is his 
destination,” cried the robber, with a laugh of 
derision. 

“© God! you cannot—you dare not—” 

“ You shall see for yourself, come on !” 

And the robber continued to ascend the moun- 
tain. Mrs. Mordent followed, and evidently 
gained on him. When he had ascended about a 
hundred yards, he made a sudden turn. The 
fact of his changing his course in this manner, 
turned Mrs. Mordent’s blood into ice, for she 
only knew too well where that path led. It was 
the only way of reaching a terrible abyss known 
as Satan’s Gulf. This abyss was a large open- 
ing in the side of the mountain, the depth of 
which had never been fathomed. The sides 
were almost perpendicular, and save a few stunt- 
ed brachbles which grew a few yards from the 
top, it presented, to the person who looked down 
into it, a black unfathomable pit. A rock thrown 
into this abyss was never heard to strike any 
bottom. It was towards this terrible precipice, 
that Rodolph hurried. He reached it just as 
Mrs. Mordent caught up with him. When he 
stood on the edge of it, he tossed the child in the 
air, and then with a cry of triumph, he hurled it 
into the unfathomable abyss. 

Mrs. Mordent stood for a moment rooted to 
the earth. All her faculties appeared to be 
paralyzed. Her brain grew dizzy. She fancied 
she heard her child’s voice appealing to her as it 
was descending that fearful gulf. She appeared 
to be influenced by a sudden resolution. She 
walked to the edge of the precipice. 

“My child!” she exclaimed—‘I come! I 
come !”” 

And with a shriek of agony and terror com- 
bined, she threw herself headlong into the terrific 


abyss. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A FATALIST. 


A Western paper publishes the following : 
“ We knew an old man who believed that ‘ what 
was to be, would be.” He lived in a region in- 
fested by very savage Indians. He always took 
his gun with him when going into the woods; 
but this time he found that some of his family 
had taken it. Ashe would not go without it, 
his friends tantalized him by saying that there 
was no danger of the Indians; that he would 
not die till his time came, anyhow. 

“* Yes, yes,’ said the old fellow ; ‘but suppose 
I was to meet an Indian, and his time had come, 


we 


it wouldn’t do not to have my gun! 


| 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.| 


CHARLOTTE. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


| “Prive, pride, pride! there you have Char- 
| lotte Ardenbury. Mischief, mischief, mischief! 
| there you have Lizzie Dane. Look out for them 
both, Hart! And now good-by. I'll pray for 
your success.”’ 

With this, my worthy friend by whose kindly 
influence I was installed in the academy of 
Marlborough, as principal, turned to leave me. 

“ Wait a moment, Mr. Jeffries,” I said, “‘ how 


can I keep—” 
“Clear of them?” he added, with a sly laugh. 
“Draw your own infe Hand young 





men with light purses must keep light hearts. 
When you catch a glimpse of your pupils you 
will understand me. I haven’t been a teacher 
here for five years for nothing.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” 

With this I gave my friend my hand, and so 
we parted. An hour later I was seated at my 
desk, in the pleasant school-room, looking about 
me with no small degree of interest, for the two 
pupils of which my friend had spoken, and won- 
dering in the meantime, if his kindly, well-meant 
caution would not bring me at once face to face 
with the very danger which he had wished me 
to avoid. Smiling at my own conceit, and fail- 
ing to find, in the threescore faces before me, 
one that was particularly stamped with pride, or 
one that was marked with mischief, I turned to 
my books. Something like a quick whisper 
broke through the stillness of the room as I did 
so. I glanced up. Every countenaace bore un- 
mistakable marks of demureness. Smiling again 
at my thoughts, I turned a second time to my 
books, and this time a big apple started from one 
of the back seats and came rolling down the 
aisle. The incident was slight, but taken in 
connection with my reflections and my friend’s 
parting words, it annoyed me. I picked up the 
apple and laid it on my desk, and glanced in the 
direction from which it came. 

Goodness! what a pair of blue eyes were 
raised to mine at that moment! Eyes, saucy, 
daring, and almost wicked, which wavered and 
brightened like two beautiful stars. This was 
Lizzie Dane, I was quite sure of that; the red 
mouth was dimpled about by smiles, and the 
white chin quivered with suppressed merriment. 

“A good beginning,” I thought. “It argues 
well for the future.” 

“ Just then the school-room door was darken- 
ed, and looking up, I saw Charlotte Ardenbury. 
My friend’s caution was well. How like a bean- 
tiful picture she was, as she stood there, her fine 
head crowned with jetty braids, perfectly poised, 
her figure straight, round, and perfect, brought 
out by the strong clear light. The very fall of 
her soft white robe, as well as of her slender, 
gaitered foot, just visible beneath the folds of her 
sweeping skirt, was artistic. She stood as if hes- 
itating whether or not it was best for her to enter 
the school-room, and her manner was calm, 
quiet and cool. 

Miss Lizzie Dane telegraphed to her with her 
sparkling eyes, to enter. This failing to have 
the desired effect, she doubled up her white chub- 
by hands, and held them to her mouth trumpet- 
fashion. I suppressed the smile that was rising 
to my lips, and turned to Miss Ardenbury, 
saying : 

“Have you selected a seat?” 

“No sir, I have not,” she answered, without 
moving forward a single step. . 

“You may do so now, if you please,” I said. 

She glanced up and down the long rows of 
seats several times, and then turned to aside 
desk but a short distance from my table. 

“ This one, sir,” she said, raising her eyes for 
a single moment to my face, and then turning 
them indifferently away. 

I bowed in approval of her choice, though at 
the same time it did not please me. I did not 
care to have her so near, criticising everything 
that I said or did, as I felt sure that she would. 
At the quarter-hour of intermission, Miss Arden- 
bury and Miss Dane passed the time in pacing, 
arm in arm, back and forth on the blank space 
of floor before my desk. I could have wished, 
and I did wish, that they had chosen any other 
place for their promenade. But not knowing 
how to help myself, unless I sent them out of 
doors to play like two little children in pinafores, 
I raised the lid of my desk between their faces 
and mine, and p ded to be engaged in setting 
my papers and books to rights. Children in 
pinafores! I smiled grimly to myself, as the 

daci hought p d my head. Chil- 
dren they both were, I said to myself, urceremo- 
niously thrusting my head above my temporary 
screen to confirm my opinion by a good look at 
them—a proceeding which made Miss Lizzie 
toss her curly head in a disconcerted attempt at 
carelessness, and brought a dash of exquisite 
color to the one velvet cheek of her companion’s 
face which Gas revealed to me. “And as for 
pinafores,” I said, sulkily, continuing my solilo- 
quy, and drawing my head in again, like a turtle, 
—‘I'm sure they’d be vastly more appropriate 
and becoming than that little pinked, and scal- 
loped, and puckered affair of plaid silk which 
Miss Lizzie wore, under the dignitied name of 
apron.” Such saucy little pockets, fixed off 
with gimp and things—the corner of a tiny note, 
and the profile of a big yellow orange revealed 
from the distended mouth of one, and the lace 
edge of a handkerchief, with a captivating rent 
in it, hanging jauntily from the other—such 
wicked, knowing-looking tassels! such lengths 
of variegated silk cord wound round and round 
her pretty waist, as though once started it had 
lost its way, and been travelling in a circle ever 
since, instead of going straight ahead as any 
sensible cord would have done, that had been 
stout enough not to get becoiled on the road. It 
looked contented though, as if it didn’t care a 
whit for the predicament it was in, or whether it 
ever went straight again, as it could have that 
charming route to travel round and round; and 
I began to wonder— 

“ He’s splendid, isn’t he, Lot?” 








My wife told me yesterday, referring to that 
morning, that the tip of my ear, just visible at 
the side of my desk-lid, grew red as a coal, and 
that her friend threw a lozenge at it, and missed 
by the sixteenth of an inch. I wasn’t aware of 
the circumstance before. 

“Say, Lot, don’t you think he’s splendid?” 
came that loud whisper again. 

“If Ido, I don't intend to tell him of it,” was 
the meaning answer. Evidently however much 
averse she would have been to informing me on 
such a point, she was nothing loth for me to 
judge of her musical powers, for she burst into a 
merry song, and warbled like a—a bird ; in fact, 
like twenty birds. Whether my ear looked like 
a coal or not, it drank in that gay melody thirst- 
ily, and when it ceased, longed for more. 

“ What eyes he has !” 

“ Rather too deep-set for beauty.” 

“ Deep-set, indeed! they are protruding as a 
cow’s, and as big.” 

“‘ Mere difference of opinion, my love. Don’t 
let us quarrel.” 

“No. Then how much character there is in 
his nose.”’ 

“ Decidedly.” 

I had a large nose, reader. 

“Room for more—” 

I startled her there by dropping a book. I 
was actually getting angry. But she recovered 
from her fright almost immediately, and went on 
in a still louder tone : 

“ How do you think he’ll answer?” 

“Answer ?” 

Miss Ardenbury spoke inquiringly, with a 
puzzled tone. 

“Yes—how do you think he’ll answer ?” 

“You speak as if you thought I intended to 
propose to him.” 

“And so I dare say you will, it being leap 
year, and you so smitten.” 

A merry laugh followed. this sally. 

‘*In that case I think he would answer in the 
affirmative.” 

“O, youe ited , Lot Ardenbury !” 

“Hush! what if Mr. Eldridge should over- 
hear us ?” 

As if I hadn’t overheard them! 

“Who cares if he does? It’s nothing to him!” 

Nothing to me! to sit there and hear myself 
discussed in that way—O, nothing at all! To 
be s-u-r-e! 

“ But seriously, what did you mean ?” 

“Why, have you forg that I prophesied 
a flirtation? I meant how did you think he’d 
do for that?” 

Hum! A flirtation!’ Maybe I didn’t hold 
my breath for fear of losing the answer, and 
then may be— 

“OQ, passably, if he understands his place and 
stays in it. I hate presuming men.” 

“ Men! Boys!” 

“Well, boys, then. Men in assurance, boys 
in intelligence, are what we have now-a-days.” 

She spoke as if she had lived in the days of 
her grandmother. I clenched my hands, and de- 
clined Jupiter, under my breath, in Latin. 

“Do you think you’ll bring him round ?” 

“For shame! How vulgarly you speak! I’m 
sure I’ve no such design on his peace. I’ve 
more important things to attend to this fall.” 

“O, have you, though? Your studies, per- 
haps?” 

Very slily put. The very question 7 would 
have asked. 

“ Perhaps.” 

Very coolly answered. 

“Come, now, don’t go to putting on airs with 
me. I understand them, you know. And really, 
I’m aching to know what you intend to do. 
Shall you flirt with him?” 

My intentions were not consulted, but I made 
them, nevertheless, biting my finger-nail vicious- 
ly all the time. 

“ You absurd little minx!” 

“Don’t waste your breath calling me names, 
dear. I got you apart from the other girls on 
purpose to have a confidential chat, and here the 
time is almost up, and you haven’t told me a 
thing.” 

“O, haven’t I? well, I will, now—two things. 
Your hair is twisted out of your net, and your 
collar is shockingly tumbled.” 

“Bother my collar, Lot! Shall you flirt with 
him? I wouldn’t mind, only that hateful Sue 
Liscom vows she’ll be ahead of you, and I don’t 
want her to have the triumph, and all the other 
girls looking on to witness your defeat. Come, 
shall you?” 

I thrust my head up again and looked at them. 
They were not minding me in the least, though 
they had stopped directly in frontof me. Lizzie 
looked flushed and anxious—Miss Ardenbury 
cool and self-possessed. I laid my hand on the 
bell and gave it a violent ringing. The two 
girls started like culprits, and glanced hurriedly 
up atme. What they saw in my face, I can’t 
say, but they both colored. Just then the other 
scholars came pouring in, and they separated for 
their seats. But not before I had heard Lizzie 
whisper desperately : 

“Shall you ?” 

And determined not to be mistaken, low and 
firm floated back the reply : 

“7 shall!” 

“Hum! She should, should she? We'd see!” 

That afternoon, while I was engaged with the 
French grammar class, I was startled by a sharp. 
little scream, and by Lizzie Dane springing up, 
and crying out: 

“QO, good gracious! A hornet has bitten 
Charlotte Ardenbury, Mr. Eldridge 1” 

The whole school tittered. I scowled very 
pedagogue-ly (to coin @ word), and commanded 
her to resume her seat. 

“Yes sir, but I thought you'd like to know it, 
sir.” 

“On the contrary, Iam very sorry to learn 
of Miss Ardenbury’s mishap, though I think she 
will not suffer very excessively from the bite of a 
hornet.” 

I tried to say it scorchingly, and am of the 
opinion that I made ® jack-a-napes of myself. 
The school laughed again, Lizzie flounced into 
her seat, very red in the face, and I saw Miss 

















Miss Dane's voice broke my wondering. I 


UNION? 


e 





| smile. After school, I went to her and inquired | 


politely for her arm. She showed me her round 
polished wrist, with a large, discolored swelling 
marring its whiteness. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, forgetting 
myself—‘ how it must have pained you! Why 
didn’t you go home? I would have excused 
you.” 

She smiled, and looked amused. That smile 
recalled me to myself. 

“O, itis nothing. It was slightly painful at 
first, but I was not child enough to run home for 
so slight a hurt.” 

In spite of my anger at her, I envied the 
very words that slipped through ber red, haugh- 
ty lips. ‘‘ Had she already began her arts!” I 
asked myself. If that simplicity of look and 
frankness of voice were art—why confound na- 
ture. Well, I walked home with her, carrying 
her satchel of books. My excuse was her—arm ! 
Heigho! As if she hadn't but one, and couldn't 
by any possibility have carried her books on the 
other! ©, the day that followed! O, the days 
that followed !—and the weeks! and the months ! 
Miss Ardenbury wanted to flirt, and we flirted ! 
Miss Ardenbury wanted me to make love to her, 
and I did it. Of course I had no further expo- 
sition of her wishes on the point, than the over- 
heard conversation of the first day. But that 
was enough. I took the part assigned me to 
play, and played it with all my heart and soul— 
especially with all my heart. 

I had the satisfaction of knowing, as I stood 
by one of the long windows, at the close of the 
last day, watching the scholars file out one by 
one, some tearful, some dry eyes, but nearly all 
red, that the whole village was alive with the ru- 
mor that my beautiful pupil and myself were en- 
gaged. I should have my revenge. Revenge! 
I suppose revenge, or the thought of it makes a 
man choke in the throat, don’t it? and wish he 
was dead and buried, and feel like a booby, gen- 
erally, eh? 

Revenge! 

Charlotte Ardenbury lingered behind the oth- 
ers as if wishing to speak to me. The coquette 
had her last snare to set, I said bitterly, and ad- 
vanced valiantly to the contest. 

““I—I stopped to bid you good-by,” she said, 
falteringly, as l approached her. How the proud 
face was humbled by its blushing! “And to— 
to give you this.” 

She held out a white rose—a withered white 
rose. It was one I had begged from her hair 
the night before at a party, and she had refused it. 

“Thank you. It will bea precious souvenir.” 

I spoke derisively, for all the bad blood in my 
heart was roused by her crowning artifice. The 
words were scornful, but Heaven knows they 
were true in spite of me. She looked up with a 
shocked expression, and made a half-angry mo- 
tion to snatch the flower from my hand. 

“We have had a very pleasant flirtation—have 
we not, Miss Ardenbury ?” 

Her face grew deadly white, then fiery red. 

“ Flirtation?” she faltered. 

“Yes. This will remind me of it, when I am 
far away.” 

I saw the mighty pride that struggled in her 
face. I was having my revenge—my sweet 
revenge—but I felt very like a beaten cur, 
nevertheless. 

“T don’t quite understand you, I think, sir,” 
she said, with dignity. 

“T refer you for explanation of my words, to 
the conversation you held with Miss Dane about 
me, the first day of the term.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“I did not have any,” she replied, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Tt is false,” I wanted to thunder in her ear 
—for I telt f but I checked myself. 

“About flirting,” I suggested, to prompt her 
memory. “You were to win me away from 
Sue Liscom, I believe.” 

She leaned her head on her hand a 








THE GRAVES AT SEBASTOPOL. 


Mr. David Obfteld, architect, in a letter to the 
London Times, says —On my visit to the barial 
grounds last vear | fownd many where the letter 
ing had not been se into the stone be 
| coming more or less obliterated, owing perhaps 

as much to the execation, FMty in some cases 

done by inexperienced eochenem, with imperfect 

materials, as to the effects of the weather The 
| greatest damages are done by the herds of goats 
| quartered on the hills round Sebastopol had 
| full opportunity of observing these animals dur- 
ing my last stay of three weeks in the town, when 
there were many thousands on the hills. Ther 
were folded nightly in the long ravine which rans 
out from the town toward’ Catheart’s hill. This 
is the direction where most of the English and 
French burial-grounds are sitaated, into all of 
which, excepting where the wall is of tolerable 
height, or the trench round it wide and deep, 
they are sure to make an entrance, which soon 
becomes sufticientiy large to admit cattle, that in 
many, especially the French burial-grounds, had 
caused great damage, lately restored by Colonel! 
Gowen, the American contractor for raising the 
vessels sunk in Sebastopol harbor during the 
late war. It is obvious, anless government gives 
its assistance by erecting enclosure walls, the ex 
ertions of the gentleman, however highly they 
may be appreciated by every one, can be of no 
lasting service. Stone is everywhere plentiful 
round Seb pol; good sab ial walls, four 
feet high and two feet thick can be bailt at the 
small cost of 10s. per yard, including materials. 
T would as an architect, recommend a plain 
monumental wall, to be built of stone from the 
extensive and b ifully white i quar- 
ries at Inkerman, so near, and, from its softness, 
80 easily worked. Such a wall would command 
a much greater degree of respect from the Rus- 
sian herdsmen, through whose negligence the 
goats trespass, also from the many who earn a 
temporary livelihood by collecting iron, ete. My 
knowledge of the structure of the human frame 
is very restricted, but I had the satisfaction of 
looking over many tons of bones shipping in 
Sebastopol, chartered for Hull, and my persua- 
sion is there were no human bones; and as to 
graves being opened, except in one instance, 1 
observed no sigu to warrant such a supposition. 
This was in an enclosure about 690 yards from 
the Cathcart’s-hill cemetery. This burial ground 
contains a large grave of clothes; there was de- 
cidedly a sign of it having been recently o; 
poe Newman’s wishes have been atten to, 
and Colonel Gowen has had a number of cypress 
trees, Circassian firs, and roses of various sorts 
planted in several of the burial-grounds. 


Housetvite's Department. 











[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Crescent Cake. 

Rub to a cream halfa pound of good butter and three- 
quarters of a pound of very nice sugar; take seven eggs, 
beat yolks and whites separately and well, stir in the 
sugar and butter, add a wineglass of brandy, the half of a 
grated nutmeg, and a pound and a balf of sifted flour; 
just before baking pour in a tumbler full of rich cream, 
stirring as little as possible. This will be found quite as 
good as its name. 


Eggs for the Bick. 

Sick persons can relish eggs when they can relish noth- 
ing else; but, if very feeble, cooked eggs should not be 
given to them. The best method is to give them a fresh 
egg beaten up well in a cup of tea or coffee. If a tonie is 
desired, mix the egg with a glass of wine, beer or porter. 
If boiled eggs are given, the yolk should be soft, the white 
simply congealed, and the treddle removed from the large 
end of the egg. 


To whiten Linen. 

Stains occasioned by fruit, iron-rust, and other similar 
causes, may be removed by applying to the parts injured 
a weak solution of the chloride of lime—the cloth having 
been previously well washed—or of soda, oxalic acid, or 
salts of lemon, in warm water. The parts subjected to 
this operation should be subsequently well rinsed in soft, 
clear warm water, Without soap, and be immediately 
dried in the sun. 


Starching. 

Take two ounces of fine white gum arabic, put it in a 
pitcher, and pour onit one pint of boiling water, cover it, 
and let it stand all night; in the morning pour it into a 
bottle and cork it; a tablespoonful of it put in a pot of 
ordinary starch will improve it very much 


Jelly in the Sick Room. 

Take rice, sago, pearl barley, hartshorn shavings, each 
one ounce; simmer with three pints of water to one, and 
strain it. When cold, it will be a jelly, of which give, 
dissolved in wine, milk or broth, in change with other 








wondering and confused. Then she lifted it and 
broke into a merry laugh. 

“What an absurd mistake! And you over- 
heard us! And have been laboring under tiat 
impression all these months! O, Mr. Eldridge, 
how could you!” 

And as though some sudden recollection well- 
nigh maddened her, she hid her face in her hands 
and broke into a choking tempest of tears. 

“What is it, Charlotte?” I inquired, soften- 
ing, and feeling that I had been a brute. 

“ We—we were not talking of you at all, sir,” 
she faltered, 

A new strange light broke over me. 

“Not talking of me! It was all my own in- 
sufferable conceit, then! What an—(I said idiot 
aloud, and ass under my breath.) 

She drew her head up a moment later, and 
would have left me—but—but— 

Pshaw! The scene wont bear rehearsing. 
She is my wife now. 





A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


If you have been once beguiled, and have seen 
others sink, let your resolution be doubly fortified 
against the allurements in future. Sir Matthew 
Hale, while a young man, spent an evening with 
a feasting party, when one of them drank to such 
excess, that he fell down dead in the midst of 
them. They hastily separated, and Hale was so 
shocked that he resolved never again to mix in 
such society, or drink another health while he 
lived; and he faithfully kept his resolution. 
Bat was it necessary, you may ask, ‘to lay him- 
self under rigorous restraint approaching to aus- 
terity? It might be, or it might not be, for this 
is a point ot moral casuistry not always easily 
settled; at any rate it is best to be on the safe 
side. The anecdote above given brings to mind 
a circumstance related of the celebrated Baron 
Haller. His social disposition and the excite- 
ment of his companions, having in a convivial 
party betrayed him into an act of intemperance, 
this solitary deviation into excess so strongly 
impressed his mind with ingenuous shame that 
he instantly formed a resolution to abstain from 
wine in futare, and adopted a strictness of morals 
from which he never departed. We should not 
have had a pillar of the law and a pattern of in- 
tegrity in Hale, or an ornament of literature and 
philosophy in Haller, had either of them been 
given up to drinking.—London Magazine. 
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Cream Sponge Cake. 

Beat two eggs ina teacup, fill the cup full with thick 
Sweet cream, one cup of white sugar, one of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar, half & one of soda, season 
with lemon, bake in a long tia. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
which has just entered upon its third volume. it is in- 
ded, as its name indicates, for the Home Cracia, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such « jour- 
nal as any father, , Or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It ts 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, por adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained It i* prin in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Foam, presentin, 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original nos | 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Onely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em/- 
bent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that ix worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming # most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of jts issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south. east and weet. It ts entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional snd sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iterif a Waicome Geet to each 
and al), rather than to induige im jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one = in ail reapects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public @ corps of BEW amD> BALianT? 
waiters, and it will follow the lead of mo other journal 
that is published. It presents a chaste and elegant head 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper. ono 
rich, clear mnt of type, cast expressly for it Thos 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
® charming visitor for any family in the land. Ip the e4- 
itorial conduct of the paper. a corpse of a@y contributors 
are organized. as weil as several sterling writers of the 
Other sez, apd it is promised that no weekly journal in 
the world shall exce! it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
Versa) interest of each successive ineue 
Owning one of the oldest and largest newspe; - . 
lithments in the United States. the AP mca probweoondl 
Uniimited facilities which enrure the compietences and 
excellence of this mammoth week)§ journal 
TERMS —INVARIABLY iN ADVANCE 
Own Beescainen eee eneris -« sewwen 
Two Scuscuisenms....... oss osen es a 
Biz Scascarmens Jada s~ 
TWiT s Sceschm@ens (and one to getter-ap of efub), 16 00 





We are taught to clothe our minds as we do 
our bodies, after the fashion in vogue; and it is | 





Ardenbury put a book to her face to conceal a 


accounted fantasticalness, or something worse, | 
not to do so. ' 


eo SINGLE COPIES POUR CENTS 

= Piss or ove Unions ond Tas W Goest 

be sent together for @2 « year Sane we 
M.M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

‘224 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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{Writeen for The Piag of our Union } 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BE EDWARD J. HOWE. 


Press on, ye ardent souls, 
That labor for the right; 
That are the earnest pioneers 
Of freedom and of light! 


Yours is a noble task, 
And noble your reward, 
To labor for the truth 
Of God's eternal word. 


Though some may vainly seek 
To pass their haicyon days 
Amidst the devious paths 
Of error’s flowery ways; 


Yet soon the rose shall yield 
The piercing of the thorn, 

And from their sins a thousand woes 
Forevermore are born. 


Then forward urge your way, 
Ye champions of the right; 
Assured that you shall wear a crown 
Of everlasting light! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN HOUR WITH THE FACTORY PEOPLE. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Tt’s na use at a’ to be warking and warking 
this way. Is’allniver get alang. You and the 
rest will hae to gae to the parish ; and I—well, 
well, I'll try not to do a desput thing.” 

“©, John, John ! doantee talk so. Haud up 
a bit longer, man. The good time is comin’.”” 

“ Comin’! yes, so they all say, but whaever 
saw it come? I can’t look at my starving whin- 
nies any longer. Think o’ Bessy’s thin cheeks 
and the hungry looks in Wattie’s eyes !” 

“ Poantee, John, dear! We can bear it a 
little while longer; and then, there is another 
place where we shall know hunger never again. 
No sorrow there, John! only haud up like a 
man. The Lord Almighty wont lay anything 
upon us that we can’t bear.” 

John laid his head down upon the table and 
cried like a child. The woman went up to him, 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, with a caress- 
ing touch, but he hecded her not. He seemed 
wholly absorbed in his grief, and even the kind, 
loving voice that had soothed and comforted him 
for years failed to affect him now. Soon, how- 
ever, the door opened, and a vision of beauty in 
the shape of a little child, entered. She looked 
wistfully at her father’s bent figure, then up into 
her mother’s face. Perhaps she saw in it some 
sign of encouragement to go up to the silent man, 
for, ere he had noticed her entrance, she was 
seated upon his knee, and one white, thin arm 
‘was thrown around his neck. He lifted his face, 
all drenched in tears, and the little one rained 
kisses upon the careworn brow and cheeks, and 
the dry lips which had not tasted food all that 
day. 

He clasped her in his arms, and kept rocking 
backward and forward like one in the fuil tide of 
sorrow, yet clinging with sobs and tears to the 
child, as if she could heal it all. And there we 
must leave them, while we return to inquire 
into the cause of this distress. 

John Graham and his wife were descended 
from Scottish parents, who had removed to a 
large manufacturing town in England. John 
had always loved little Bessie Kinloch, and when 
the child’s parents went away from the shadow 
of the mountain under which they had always 
lived, John, then a mere boy, grew moody and 
restless, and pined after his little playmate with 
such resistless longing, that his tender-hearted 
“mither” begged her husband to follow their 
old neighbors to the factories. Work was ob- 
tained easily, and prices were then good. John 
was brought up to that work and so was Bessie ; 
and while they were yet in the morning flush of 
life, they were married. It was a holy union; 
for neither had any unwelcome memory of any 
other love in the past, to come up to them when 
anything went wrong. 

As the factories multiplied, swarms of people 
came in, and prices of labor became fearfully 
decreased, until it seemed that no human being 
could exist upon such miserable pittances as 
were doled out. And now a new system pre- 
vailed. As if to turn all the gold into the manu- 
facturer’s pocket, it became the custom for him to 
purchase large quantities of the necessaries of 
life, many of them damaged, and all, of a cheap 
and inferior quality, and sell them to the opera- 
tives at a rate beyond that for which they could 
buy good and wholesome articles. Poor or sour 
bread-stuffs and musty tea, potatoes already in- 
fected with the rot, and lard, the origin of which 
no man dared to inquire, but which was strongly 
perceptible to sensitive olfactories—these were 
the only articles within reach of the poor work- 
men; and for these they were charged an exor- 
bitant price. Of the poor six or nine shillings 
which made up the nominal amount of John 
Graham’s wages as a stocking-knitter, two were 
charged for the use of the employer’s frame, and 
the greater part of the rest was swallowed up in 
the detestable groceries which he was obliged to 
take, or lose his place. 

Bessie, of course, had never worked in the fac- 
tories since she was married. They had rented 
two small rooms, at first, and, although poor 
people cnough, they were very happy ones. 
John returned from his labor every day, to find 
his home bright and clean as Bessie’s hands 
could make it—the white floors without a speck 
or stain, the wooden chairs waxed and rabbed to 
the last degree of brightness, the little looking- 
glass with afresh looking ribbon, and the clock— 
that object of all poor people’s covetings—adorn- 
ed with newly gathered asparagus in summer, 
and holly berries in winter. Bessie, herself, was 
an ornament to ¢he pretty rooms; a fresh, rosy 
creature, whose bright cheeks had not paled, 
even with a childhood passed in factory life. 
But this was owing to the full and sufficient 





| 


living which the old prices enabled the Kinlochs | 


to maintain ; and the same rule applied to John’s 
youthfal health and strength. 

Four children were born to them in the humble 
dwelling which their love had so beautitied; 


each one bearing with it its own Llessed wel- 
come. They were healthy, happy little creatures, 
for, unlike many of the operatives’ children they 
enjoyed plenty of air, in spite of their limited 
habitation. 
Scottish hills, with the sweet perfume of heather 
around them, the Grahams could not abide the 
close, unwholesome dwellings of many of the 


out everyday, Bessie never grudging the hour 
which she spent in what she called airing the little 


Born and bred in the air of the | 





| room, and had shaken light from his wings over 


the poverty-stricken place. John went to his 
work more cheerfully that afternoon, though he 
had had but a bow! of porridge for his dinner, 
and Bessie, who had been almost frightened by 


| his mood when he came home, gathered new 
| hopes of better times, upon a very slight founda- 


ones ; and truly she was well repaid both in her | 


own person and theirs. 

Her father died; and now, to her cares, was 
added that of her mother, who had become in- 
firm. Bessie never murmured over inevitable 
duties. She took the poor old lady home, gave 
up her own sleeping-room, and carried her bed 
and the children’s into an unfinished garret as 
cheerfully and willingly as she would have moved 
into a palace, glad that she could, by the seem- 
ing inconvenience, render the bereaved widow so 
comfortable. The best seat at the table, the 
warmest corner in winter, and the pleasantest, 
shadiest window in summer, were always for 
“grandmither ;” and each child, even to the 
youngest, learned to wait upon her every wish, 
and, still better, to take no notice when she fret- 
ted or spoke harshly, as she did, imes, 


, tion. Under the magic influence of her newly 
English. So the children were bathed and carried 


awakened smile, Wattie forgot his poor scarred 
shoulder, and the two younger boys their anger ; 
and all three went out to gather chips, that fath- 
er might have something hot for supper. Bessie 
had decided to try drying and heating the musty 
tea, in order to restore its original flavor—a 
scheme which, it may be believed, was not whol- 
ly successful. She did better with the flour, 


their bread. So that when John came home at 


a feeling of refreshment in the scanty but palate- 


tea, purchased with Wattie’s silver gift. 
How surprised were John and his wife, two 


fering enough, and only borne, through the 
divine quality of that love which united this poor 
family so firmly—how more than surprised to be 





when pain or the pangs of bereavement and 
dependence bore heavily upon her. But even 
“grandmither’s ” infirmity could not long resist 
the sunshine of the three rosy boys and little 
Bessie’s sweet and cunning ways; and so the 
family generally moved on in its calm and tran- 
quil course, until the new system began to pre- 
vail. There were now seven mouths to be fed 
from John’s scanted earnings; and the quality 
of the provisions was so different to the pure 
and wholesome bread, mutton, beef and* milk 
which had hitherto formed their sustenance, as 
to render them unendurable. They had former- 
ly used butter—not lavishly, but sparingly, yet 
always of an excellent quality. Their employ- 
er’s stores were free from anything so extrava- 
gant ; but furnished lard, almost as dear in price, 
but so repugnant in its taste and odor, that it 
was impossible to substitute it for the other. 
And thus things went on from bad to worse, 
until, one day, John Graham, utterly dishearten- 
ed at seeing his family absolutely starving, freez- 
ing, and with scarcely clothes enough in the world 
to hide their thin limbs, gave vent to the terrible 
anguish which is only half depicted above. Des- 
perate thoughts were within his mind. A sense 
of the cool, deliberate, systematic injustice, op- 
pression and even of absolute fraud, under which 
he was forced to suffer, while the dear ones around 
him, were, if not actually dying, receiving the 
seeds of disease which would finally bring them 
to death, overwhelmed him. In the midst of his 
afflictions, he felt that he had but one thing to be 
thankful for; and that was, that his dear old 
father and mother had passed away before this 
terrible change had come over him. 

Sometimes he was tortured with the idea that 
it would be right to take the lives of all belong- 
ing to him; beginning with the oldest boy, little 
Wattie, who, although only eight years old, was 
now in the factory, earning a few pence daily. 
John had resisted the temptation of these mis- 
erable pence as long as he could. It was the 
bitterness of death to him, to see his good and 
innocent boy exposed to the evil talk and habits 
of the factory boys—to see the weary little crea- 
ture, unused to the close air and confinement, the 
horrid breath of smoking, drinking men, and the 
unwholesome “fluff” of the cotton filling his 
throat and lungs, fall asleep from their effects, 
only to be awakened by the rude grasp or the 
sharp touch of the overseer’s rattan upon shoul- 
ders that never felt any pressure save that of love 
love, before. 

“T can’t stan’ it, Bessie dear,” he said, as he 
carried the boy home and showed her the marks 
of a cruel pinch that had awakened him. ‘ Wat- 
tie shall not go there again. I could bear it bet- 
ter to see him dead.”” And the tender mother, 
who had fortunately obtained a little washing 
that morning, and for which the lady, in com- 
passion to her starved look, had paid her in ad- 
vance, declared that the dear boy should never 
go there again while she had hands to wash with. 

ven grandmither kissed the child’s purple shoul- 

der, and little Bessie stood gazing upon it with a 
pale and tearful face; while Rob and Alick 
doubled their little fists and shook them as furi- 
ously as if the overseer stood before them and 
could be intimidated by the operation. 

A step upon the stair aroused them. Bessie 
blushed deeply at the poverty of the room, from 
which, alas! the chest of drawers, the little mir- 
ror, and even the beloved clock, had been carried 
away and sold. She needed not to blush, for the 
fioor was as white as ever, although she had used 
ashes instead of soap, which was too expensive, 
to clean it; the children were bright and shining 
from their morning bath, and Wattie’s tears had 
been washed away by her hands when he first 
came in—water being the little woman’s infallible 
remedy. 

The stranger who came in proved to be the 
editor of a spirited weekly paper, which had al- 
ways borne testimony against the oppressions of 
the manufacturing system. He questioned close- 
ly; and John, embittered by his wrongs and his 
family’s sufferings, did not spare his own employ- 
er. All that the gentleman saw in that poor, 
half-stripped apartment confirmed what he said, 
even if John’s honest, truthful, careworn and 
wantworn face, and the hungry looks of the chil- 
dren had been less striking. Bessie’s dainty 
white floor, the bright, clean windows, and her 
neat, though amply patched dress, showed that 
here, at least, there was no wifely extravagance 
nor idleness to work out this scene of woe. Mr. 
Carberny was a man of large heart and extended 
sympathies ; and he went to his office and pour- 
ed out his bitter indignation and generous scorn 
in a burning column against this horrid traffic, 
in which the bodies and souls of human beings 
are thus periled. 

The visitor departed, but his warm, affluent 
sympathy, his ready appreciation of their condi- 
tion, and the bright silver coin which he had laid 
in tearful Wattie’s palm as he went out, made it 


1 to the august presence of a judge and 
jury—an English court. 

John’s employer had entered a suit of libel 
against Carberny for the righteous outpouring of 
honest indignation that had appeared in his col- 
umns as editorial, and John, as the most intelli- 
gent of the workmen, had been summoned, along 
with his wife and several of the operatives, to 
tell the plain story that had so touched the gen- 
erous soul of the writer. 

Bessie looked in despair at her worn and tat- 
tered garments and John’s. ‘ Doantee mind 
them, my woman,” said the latter, “they'll till 
a longer story than our tongues ha’ strength for.” 
And the two emaciated creatures, holding to each 
other for support, went into the court, and told 
again that miserable tale of oppression and fraud 
that had ground them into skeletons. 

There were hearts in the assembly that alter- 
nately hoped and trembled, as the poor suffering 
operatives who came after John, told their sor- 
rowful tales. The misery, the wretchedness of 
their condition was too fully attested by the ema- 
ciation of their frames and their hunger-pinched 
faces. There were words spoken that day by 
fearless tongues, denouncing this hateful system. 
There were generous hearts that felt the full force 
of those words; but to the dull, cold ears of the 
jury, they were spoken all in vain. Mr. Carber- 
ny was fined five dollars for his “ libel” on the 
man who so liberally pays his workmen ! 

And John Graham and the rest go back to 
their poor homes, with a sense of bitter injustice 
rankling in their souls, and a feeling that God 
and man have utterly abandoned them. Eng- 
land flouts at us for the sin of slavery. Let her 
look to it, that no greater stain rests upon her- 
self—that from her broad fields and smiling val- 
leys, there mingles with the shouts of rejoicing 
and the murmur of prosperity, no echo of a wail- 
ing ery from little children, writhing beneath the 
stern overseer’s wakening grasp, no echo of a 
poor man’s curse; or, as one of England’s own 
poets has said 

“ The whine of voices that have made 
Their own grief’s sacredness a trade— 
The curse that ringeth holiowly 

The crime t the misery, 

Thy voice is a complaint, O, crowded city, 

The biue sky covering thee God's great pity!” 

Is there, then, no remedy? Are there no be- 
nevolent “ Duchess of Sutherlands” that will 
pause a it, while d ing American 
slavery, and pitying the blacks, to shed one tear 
or hold out a hand for the English factory people ? 








FLOORING A FOP. 


Tt does now and then happen that scoffers who 
seek amusement by poking sly fun at the mem- 
bers of the Institute of France, come off second 
best in the encounter. An instance of this fact 
occurred the other evening at a social reunion in 
the aristocratic faubourg, at which a mixed com- 
pany were present, and among the rest a well- 
known savant. Thinking to expose the old gen- 
tleman to ridicule, without in the least compro- 
mising himself, an impudent young coxcomb 
approached the academician, with an air of pre- 
tended respect, and, in the hearing of several 
ladies and gentlemen, to propound a grammati- 
cal query. 

“Q, certainly,” said the old gentleman, good- 
humoredly, “1 will do my best to satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

“Then, sir,” returned the fop, “ would you 
please to tell me which of these two expressions 
is the most elegant, ‘Give me some water,’ or, 
‘ Bring me some water?” 

“ Why, returned the academician, with an im- 
perceptible twinkle in the eye, “I should say 
that, in your case, a more appropriate phrase 
than either would be, ‘ Lead me to water.’”’ 

The questioner’s curiosity was satisfied. 





TUNNEL OF THE ALPS. 


The engineers employed in boring the eight 
mile tunnel under Mount Cenis, in Savoy, have 
put into operation an ingenious device for sup- 
plying the tunnel with air, which dispenses with 
any necessity for the construction of vertical 
shafts. They work the boring machines in the 
tunnel by means of compressed air furnished by 
stationary engines on the outside. Thus there are 
no smoke and heat in the tunnel, and the air 
forced in keeps up an adequate circulation, with- 
out which the laborers would soon suffocate. 
There was considerable difficulty, at first, in the 
adjustment of the pipes and valves, but they have 
been at work since the first of January, with great 
success. ‘The engineers now fear no other ob- 
stacle to the rapid progress of the great work, 
unless some of the almost unfathomable little 
lakes on the mountain should be tapped, letting 
in a sudden and destructive deluge upon the 
workmen and machinery.—La Siecle. 





A SAD END. 
The New York World moralizes thus upon the 


possessed wealth and a hereditary title, which 
were made the means of a splendid and reckless 
dissipation, but in which he was the envy of thou- 
sands who would have imitated him if they had 
the power. Yet if they could have followed him 


the furies pursued him, from whose stingings and 
goadings he fled to the grave at last, would they 
(it asks) have envied or chosen to imitate him ' 
Life had become insupportable, and with a de- 





liberate pyrpose, he gathe red a few companions, 
and 


ring them once more in that fatal cap, 





' g£ 
seem as though an angel had passed through the | swang off from life into eternity. 





weeks later—weeks in which there had been suf- | 


having overheard some one suggest an article | 
largely used by bakers, to restore sweetness to | 


night and sat down at the table, there was really 








suicide of Stephen Van Rennselaer. It says he | 


through the haunted days and nights in which | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scucasan.—The migration of birds, like all other weather 
sigas, frequently fails. Flocks of wild geese, for instance, 
tlew north weeks ago, and yet warm weather did not 
follow 

CLeaicus.—The corn crops of 1860 amounted to nearly 
750,000,000 bushels, estimated at $450,000 ,000, 

* Faruea.” Concord.—Of course, it is lacorrect to say 
* side-bill plough © in speakiog of a plough to be used 
on bill-sides If you were speaking of the side of your 
house, would you say ** side-t “or h jide!’’ 





L. 8. —If you have a decided vocation to sculpture, you 
able supper ; especially as there was sugar in the | 


had better enter the studio of a sculptor. ou would | 

thus learn more in @ few weeks thao io @ year of solitary 

experiment. Italy, however, is the place for a student 

of the art to go to. 

. W. W.—1. The work you refer to bas been already | 

lated and published. 2. A prohibition was laid on | 

the performanse of “La Tour de Nesie,”’ in France, | 
many years ago, but it has recently been removed, and 
the piece is to be revived at one of the Paris theatres | 
with more than its original splendor of appointment. | 
8. We hear that the French dramatic company which 
is to visit this city is an excellent one. 

Cyaus, Portland, Me.—We can give you ro information 
with regard to Mr Karey’s summer engagemente 

R. G.—The first organ ured in public worship in this 
country Was sent from London to the King’s Chapel in 


Cc 





714. 
Purw.— Australia contains about 3,000,000 square 
miles. 


M. T. A.—We have published the anecdote of Peter the 
Great already. It was wentioned as illustrative of bis 
determination to preserve his mcognito that when he 
visited Vienna, he assumed every day @ fresh disguise, 
in order that be might not be recoguized, and even con- 
descended to be couducted to an audience with the Em- 
peror Leopold by the back stairs, so that not any per- 
ton shouid see him. 

G. De L., New Orieans.—The durability of terra cotta is 
remarkable. The Assyrians used it for the purpose of 
recording the most important of their historical and re- 
ligious events, and we are able at this present time to 
see ioscribed the history of the campaign of Seunach- 
erib against the kiugdom of Judah, as well as an ac 
count of the dedication of the temple of Nebuchaduezzar 
to the seven plavets, written on terra cotta at the period 
when these events took place. 

B. P., Concord, N. H.—Tue iafluence of volcanoes ex- 
tends to great distances, Certain atmospheric effects in 
Eogland and Holisud have been traced to eruptions of 
Hekia, ia tee! > 
. L., Sumner, Me.—The dry rot has been attributed to 
a species of fungus produced by improper seasoning 
after the trees have Leen felled. 

Mas. A. H., Medford.— rhe late Duchess of Kent was 
universally popular in Eugland, and deservedly so. 
She was an exceilent woman, whose whole career was 
above reproach. 





PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

One of the most crying horrors and shames 
that the law sanctioned, disappeared on that day 
when capital punishment ceased to be inflicted in 
public. We well remember—indeed, how can 
we ever forget it?!—how one morning, when a 
child at school, we were permitted, with our 
other school fellows, to look forth upon a pro- 
cession passing through Washington Street. 
The thoroughfare was densely crowded, and 
every window was filled with heads as on a 
Fourth of July. But there was no jubilant 
music, no flutter of banners, no waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Right along the crown of the cause- 
way came the object to which all eyes were di- 
rected, a cart drawn by one horse, driven by a 
grim-looking man, and in that cart a coffin, be- 
side which was sitting a pale, ghastly phantom, 
rather than a living being. It was whispered 
that the man was going to be hanged. All the 
rest of that bright, warm, sunshiny day seemed 
as Crear and cold as any day in December. And 
what fantastic horrors haunted our slaumbers that 
night! How often for a long time afterwards 
rose in daylight and darkness the image of that 
doomed face and shrinking form ! 

Even if that impression had not been produced 
on grown-up people, the exhibition would have 
been evil, for horror of the crime would have 
been merged in pity forthe criminal. But we all 
know how the frequency of such scenes has 
blunted the feelings of most and completely bru- 
talized many. We have all heard of the very 
crimes being committed at the gallows’ foot 
among the multitude for which the wretched 
criminals wavered in the air above their heads. 
In the good old times, both in England and this 
country, a “hanging” was a holiday with the 
many, and the death-procession a pageant that 
heid aloft its horrors, and was only productive of 
morbid excitement. A writer in St. James’s Mag- 
azine, in searching the past, has brought to light 
many of those by-gone scenes as they were en- 
acted in Old London. He tells us that there was 
a time when great persons rode from the neigh- 
borhood of the Tower, westward, up and down 
hill; but it made all the difference in life to them, 
whether on reaching a certain point they pro- 
ceeded by Snow aad Holborn hills, or by that of 
Ludgate. The latter sometimes led to the block 
in Lincoln’s inn-fields or Westminster yard ; but 
it more frequently took the wayfarer to West- 
minster palace and acceptable greetings, whereas 
by the other hills, a man who was the chief object 
of interest in a procession from the Tower seldom 
went to any other exaltation but that he had at 
Tyburn. So went Lord Pedelsmere, because 
his obstinate wife, in his absence, would not sur- 
render his Kentish castle of Leeds fo Queen Isa- 
bella. So went, subsequently, Queen Isabella's 
younger friend, Edmund Mortimer. So went 
bonny Lady Hungerford, that pretty and petu- 
lant Agnes, who in a tit of impatience poisoned 
her husband, Sir Edward, and swung for it, like 
the ugliest of felons. It would take a volume to 
tell the names only of all the villains whose pas- 


| if the treacherous coward had enough of tb 





sage down Snow and up Holborn hills was dem- 
onstration clear of their having achieved that | 
“greatness” which Fielding has so happily 
illustrated. Look, through your fingers if vou | 
will, at the solemn spectacle! Generally speak- 

ing, it had little of solemnity in it. The heroes 

of the day were often on good terms with the | 
mob, and jokes wereexchanged between the men | 
who were going to be hanged and the men who | 
deserved to be. 


There they pass, from the Tow- 
er, or any of the city prisons, to the triangular 
erection on “ Deadly Never-green.”’ 
Southeeli, the sweet versifier; and Felton, the , 


There pass 


assassin of Buckingham; and five of the three 


seore-save-one who signed away the life of 


Charles I. ; and victim after victim of Titus 
Oates; and John Smith, the barglar of Queen | 
Anne's time, the only unlucky individual who 


ever really came to life after being duly executed 





at Tyburn. And there, amid the xteetings ond 
clamor: of half a million of people, passes 
smilingly, that hideous young murderer, Jack 
Sheppard, whom the brightest talent cannot pol 
ish up intow hero, And there is the doubly 


hideous Jonathan Wild, uttering “ Amen" as 
be picks the chaplain’s pocket of a corkscrew — 

ne 
energy of evil left to allow of his commiting 
that last felony, A nobleman follows him, Lord 
Ferrers, gaily dressed in his wedding suit 
then a nobleman’s servant, who for smal! pilfer 


| ing suffered the same penalty that his “betters ’ 


did for murder. Lord Harriagton’s man rode 
over the London hills to Tyburn in a frock of 
blue and gold, with a white cockade in his hat, as 
@ continual assertion of his innocence. Thar 
reverend gentleman who succeeds is the very 
pink of fashionable preachers, Dr. Dodd. He 
had long lain hid in the house known as Good 
enough-house, at the corner of Gunnersbury 


road and Brentford lane; and tor robbing the — 


Rev. Doctor Bell, the old Princess Amelia's 
chaplain, in front of that very house, that re- 
markably handsome young highwayman, with 
sixteen ribbons at the knees of his breeches, is 


| going also to “ the three-square stilt at Ty burn,” 


whither Dodd followed him. 





a PLEA FOR THE PLAYERS, 

Mr. Buckstone, the London actor, manager 
and playwright, so well and pleasantly remem- 
bered in this country, which he visited some 
years ago, recently made a telling speech at the 
sixteenth anniversary dinner of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund. A portion ot his 
discourse was devoted to a denial of the charges 
of recklessness and improvidence often brought 
against members of his profession. He said, 
“Tete sn old but very false and ignorant notion 
amongst many persons, that the actors are a reck- 
less and improvident race ; taken as a body there 
is not a more prudent and careful class. Wit- 
ness the four dramatic institutions, the Drury 
Lane Fund, the Covent Garden Fund, the Dra- 
matic Sick Fund, and this, the General Fund; 
and then to crown all these monuments of pru- 
dence, ivvk at the Royal Dramatic College, the 
houses of which are nearly completed, and 
shortly to be occupied. No, gentlemen, 1 am 
proud and happy to say weare prudent, domestic, 
social, charitable, and respectable. There is 
scarcely an actor in the Haymarket company, 
that besides his lodging in London, in order to 
be near his duties, but owns his little box in the 
country, while some of them are freeholders, and 
with a stake in the state. Is not this respect- 
ability? And also, as a body, we can boast that 
we are unstained with crime, although at 
Sheffield the other day the spirit moved a certain 
Quaker to attack the actors and the theatres. To 
be sure his arguments were totally demolished by 
an intelligent performer in the Sheflield company ; 
yet it would be curious to know how this Quaker 
obtained his peculiar notions of a theatre— 
whether he reduced the brim of his hat, fastened 
a coliar to his coat, and paid to the gallery, or 
whether he had never entered a theatre at all, 
but derived his deductions from the intolerant 
and pig-headed ideas of the secturians. But be 
this as it may, we can truly and honestly tell 
Broadbrim, that no member of the dramatic art 
was ever hung at Newgate. Another erroneous 
notion appears to be entertained by a bigoted 
portion of the public, that behind the scenes of a 
theatre must be a sort of pandemonium. How 
often have I beheld the awkward astonishment of 
a visitor who has never been there before, to find 
it quite a scene of decorum, with the actors and 
actresses only anxious about their duties, and 
even looking upon the stranger as an intruder. 
See him introduced to the green-room, where, if 
he has not done so on entering it, he is politely 
told he must take off his hat, that being an an- 
cient piece of etiquette, and which is observed to 
this day in all respectable and leyitimate estab- 
lishments. I once introduced a clergyman be- 
hind the scenes; he had evidently made up his 
mind that his sense of propricty was to be very 
much shocked, still he wanted just to have a 
peep. for once, only for once; but he found ev 
erything so quiet, so orderly, so all that was 
businesslike and correct, that he told me when he 
went away he was so mistaken in the opinion he 
had formed of what he should sce, that really he 
did not care to come again.” 

res —- 

Tue Javanese. —There is a strong party in 
Japan bitterly opposed to the residence of foreign- 
ers in their country, and as this party includes the 
“ Killers ” and “ Dead Rabbits” of Yeddo, san- 
guinary mischiefs have been perpetrated by 
them They have killed Mr. Iluestren, inter- 
preter to the American legation, and our minis 
ter, Mr. Harris, has to be protected by an armed 
guard. It is to be hoped that the Japanese gov 
ernment will succeed in quelling and punishing 
these ruffians. 

=o + -— 

EMERSON CRITICISED.—A_ western critic, 
writing of Emerson's new volume, the “(Con 
duct of Life,” says, pungently 
concentrated to a brittle brilliancy 


“His ideas are 
You feel 
thats hammer stroke upon one of hie pages 
would shiver it into proverbs. Like Jamaica 
ginger, a spoonfal of it will overflow a gallon of 
common thought.” 


_— sees 


A smMootrn-ToxGcurep Leviatuas —It is «aid 


that the right whale mast be a “ «mooth tongued 


the tongue alone of that leviathan of 


the deep supplies from three hundred to eight 


rogue," 


hundred barrels of oil! 
a ee 
A Portratt sy Reap —Thomas Buchanan 
Read's portrait of Mr. George D'eatods 
by the trustees of the Peabody Institute, 
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WAONER’S “ TANNHAUSER” 
M Wagoer, « German comporcsr, eho 


clatiood by bu admirer to have originates 


syle of manic whek will render hie name 
@eoutal, the mask of the fatare,” as ther « 
it, har jast hed hw opera of “ Tannhaaer” ; 
daetin Dans Tt was very dificult to ope 
hearing for tat the opera, and it was only 5 
succd throagh the exertions of the Drie 
Metiorni dS, and & was « favor granted to 
rather than the composer, by Lois Napols 
who dire 


t+ the opera, just as be elite mews 
per, publishes books, commande armice, ot 
peron 


Weill, the piece was © mounted ” « 


@Alravagant cost, the mesicsane were all ff 


rate, the singers admirable, and—athe D'arveie 
did pot lke at Theagh the Princess Metiorn 
led the yw, twee“ no go” A correepoud 


of the Boston Transeript gives a very ames 
account of the seoond might's performance 
Poste Marek beh, 1® 
“T have just been to ‘assist’ at the second 
Tesentation of Wagner's “ Taanhagser ” 1 
Was a great rush tor tickets, and I was fore 
Mount into one of these dark litte holes, «° 
they call loges, in the Afth story Wagner 
all other innovators, has his enemies, and the 
that he has suppressed the clugwe at the fv 
fentations of his opera hae inoreased their + 
ber and diminished that of his eepporters 
Opposition was out in great furce, amd manil 
its presence during the first act by howd tall 
occasional hissing, and other demonstrar 
All this, however, was done in rather a als 
manner, But the entrance of the emperor 
empress, during the second act, seemed ¢ 
the signal for a violent outbreak, sud the 
heats of Wagner, tar from beimg forced, o 
fespect to the sovercign, to let the operas go 
quiet, seemed determined w prove to the « 
ror that it was got worth listening tw. V 
ever the motive may have been, the aproar 
What with the hisses and catca 
the one perty, and the cheers and applause . 
other, very little of the music ot that act. 
be heard 


ternble 


Phe performance was susponde: 
or three times, and | thought the curtain 
surely full to cover the confusion of the « 
The opera was pat upon the etage in the 
perfect and magnificent manner, Wagner 
sell has had the contral of the whole afle 
has directed the rehearsals, whieh have ox 
the pertormers for the past five or six nm 
The story is taken trom an old German | 
A young minstrel (Tanuhauser) falls in 
hands and heart of Venas, and, afier liv 
her society for a time, expressts a wieh to 
earth aud his old friends, hie winh is, 
and the scene suddenly changes from 
chanted grotto to the mountains and va! 
You cannot imagine a 
more exquisite than this scene, or more d 
The minstrel flads him 
mountain valley ; before him in endless 
stretch mountain ranges, which plange 
valleys below, where the sunlight flash. 
the white sides and tinned roofs of the 
and scattered villages. A descending ; 
one side passes before a cross crowned + 
ers; at the other side, a road winding an 
rocks loses itself in the trees which shirt + 
of the hil, This scene carried me 
Switzerland. It seemed as if, had ev 
beco still about me, I could have heard 
tant unkling of goat-bells, and the dul! 
thunder cf the avalanche. Leaning o 
in the foreground, a shepherd boy plays 
and sings a hymn to the Virgin, while in 
tance is heart the prayer of approaching 
The pilg 
across the stage, and then the horn of the 
is heard from the valley below. Du: 
time Tanuhauser is kneeling before th 
where he remaine till interrupted by the 
of the hunters, among whom he re 
friends, and especially the father of his 
When the hunters leave they do so on he 
and this was the occasion of the greater 
At the first representation dogs were | 
with the bores, and when, on thie secu 
the dogs did not appear, some wag ca 
‘Eh dies donc! Ehles chiens Th 
sat through the performance as impar 
he were carved in stowe. I had « 6 
which brought him so near to me the 
thought he would ask me why I hed 
presented to him like the rest of the A 
The empress was dressed in white, Ib 
any rate she had something white 
shoulders (1 tell you because I know 


his old home 


than the music, 


—that prayer you know well 


ark, if you were here), and wore po « 
ment than «a diamend concern in her 
which flashed colored fire over the w! 
The rest of the audience below was of 
ton, and Ihave rarely found myself 
brilliant company.” 

---—* 

M. Fecurem.—Mr. Fechter, a Fre 
who has been playing in “ Hey Blas 


* Corscan Brothers,” at the Princess 


London, hes taken the town by storm 
ing in ” Hamlet. Hie success ie & 
all hands, and hie conception of the « 
sant to be transoendentalls Bheakepear 
Fecbter ie a great ally of John Bee 
Landen, and they have been concox 


there 
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And there, amid the greetings and 
’ half a million of people, passes 
that hideous young murderer, Jack 
whom the brightest talent cannot pol- 
a hero. And there is the doubly- 
nathan Wild, uttering “Amen” as 
» chaplain’s pocket of a corkscrew— 
cherous coward had enough of the 
vil left to allow of his committing 
ony. A nobleman follows him, Lord 
aily dressed in his wedding suit; 
eman’s servant, who for small pilfer- 
ithe same penalty that his “ betters ’’ 


rder. Lord Harrington’s man rode * 


mdon hills to Tyburn in a frock of 
oid, with a white cockade in his hat, as 
i assertion of his innocence. That 
sentleman who succeeds is the very 
shionable preachers, Dr. Dodd. He 
ain hid in the house known as Good- 


use, at the corner of Gunnersbury- 


Brentford lane; and for robbing the 
tor Bell, the old Princess Amelia's 
in front of that very house, that re- 
handsome young highwayman, with 
bons at the knees of his breeches, is 
to “the three-square stilt at Ty burn,” 
odd followed him. 





PLEA FOR THE PLAYERS. 
ickstone, the London actor, manager 
wright, so well and pleasantly remem- 
this country, which he visited some 
), recently made a telling speech at the 
anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Theatrical Fund. A portion of his 
was devoted to a denial of the charges 
ssness and improvidence often brought 
nembers of his profession. He said, 
old but very false and ignorant notion 
many persons, that the actors are a reck- 
improvident race ; taken as a body there 
more prudent and careful class. Wit- 
four dramatic institutions, the Drury 
ond, the Covent Garden Fand, the Dra- 
ick Fund, and this, the General Fond; 
. to crown all these monuments of pru- 
vok at the Royal Dramatic College, the 
of which are nearly completed, and 
o be occupied. No, gentlemen, 1 am 
ud happy to say weare prudent, domestic, 
charitable, and respectable. There is 
an actor in the Haymarket company, 
ides his lodging in London, in order to 
his duties, but owns his little box in the 
, while some of them are freeholders, and 
. Stake in the state. Is not this respect- 
And also, as a body, we can boast that 
unstained with crime, although at 
id the other day the spirit moved a certain 
‘to attack the actors and the theatres. To 
» his arguments were totally demolished by 
iligent performer in the Sheffield company ; 
would be curious to know how this Quaker 
d his peculiar notions of a theatre— 
t he reduced the brim of his hat, fastened 
at to his coat, and paid to the gallery, or 
or he had never entered a theatre at all, 
cived his deductions from the intolerant 
ig-headed ideas of the sectarians. But be 
+ it may, we can truly and honestly tell 
‘brim, that no member of the dramatic art 
ver hung at Newgate. Another erroneous 
appears to be entertained by a bigoted 
n of the public, that behind she scenes of a 
‘e must be a sort of pandemonium. How 
have I beheld the awkward astonishment of 
tor who has never been there before, to find 
te a scene of decorum, with the actors and 
ses only anxious about their duties, and 
ooking upon the stranger as an intruder. 
im introduced to the green-room, where, if 
+ not done so on entering it, he is politely 
e must take off his hat, that being an an- 
piece of etiquette, and which is observed to 
ay in all respectable and legitimate estab- 
ents. I once introduced a clergyman be- 
the scenes; he had evidently made up his 
that his sense of propriety was to be very 
. shocked, still he wanted just to have a 
for once, only for once ; but he found ev- 
ing so quiet, so orderly, so all that was 
vesslike and correct, that he told me when he 
away he was so mistaken in the opinion he 
ormed of what he should see, that really he 
ot care to come again.” 





ug Japanese.—There is a strong party in 
a bitterly opposed to the residence of foreign- 
1 their country, and as this party includes the 
lers ” and “ Dead Rabbits” of Yeddo, san- 
ary mischiefs have been perpetrated by 
a. They have killed Mr. Huestren, inter- 
‘+r to the American legation, and our minis- 
Mr. Harris, has to be protected by an armed 
-d. It is to be hoped that the Japanese gov- 
nent will succeed in quelling and punishing 
e ruffians. 





MERSON CRITICISED.—A western critic, 
ing of Emerson's new volume, the “Con- 
tof Life,” says, pungently: “ His ideas are 
ventrated to a brittle brilliancy. You feel 
‘a hammer stroke upon one of his pages 
ild shiver it into proverbs. Like Jamaica 
zer, a spoonful of it will overtlow a gallon of 
umon thought.” 





\ smoorn-tonecvuep Leviatnan.—It is said 

the right whale must be a “ smooth tongued 
ue,” the tongue alone of that leviathan of 
deep supplies from three hundred to eight 
dred barrels of oil! 
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\ Portrait spy Reap.—Thomas Buchanan 
id's portrait of Mr. George Peabody, ordered 
the trustees of the Peabody Institute, at Bal- 
sore, is finished and now on exhibition in that 
v, 





\ sew Porm.—Mrs. Browning has for some 
e been engaged on a new poem as long as 
\urora Leigh,” the title is not yet fixed. 
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WAGNER’S “ TANNHAUSER.” 

Mr. Wagner, a German composer, who is 
claimed by his admirers to have originated a 
style of music which will render his name im- 
mortal, the “ music of the futare,” as they call 


it, has just had his opera of “ Tannhauser ” pro- | 


duced in Paris. It was very difficult to open a 
hearing for it at the opera, and it was only pro- 
duced through the exertions of the Princess 
Metternich, and it was a favor granted to her, 
rather than the composer, by Louis Napoleon, 
who directs the opera, just as he edits newspa- 


MIRES AND THE DOCTORS. 
One of the stories current about the early 


career of Mires, the exploded French banker, in- | 


dicates the germ of that shrewdness which was 
afterwards developed into almost diplomatic art. 
The great financier ten years ago was nearly 
penniless, and lived in Lyons. He managed, how- 
ever, to get control of a newspaper (the number 


| of scamps who have been connected with journal- 


pers, publishes books, commands armies, etc., in | 


person. Well, the piece was “ mounted” at an 
extravagant cost, the musicians were all first- 
rate, the singers admirable, and—the Parisians 
did not like it. Though the Princess Metternich 


of the Buston Transcript gives a very amusing 
account of the second night’s performance : 
“ Parts, March 18th, 1861. 
“T have just been to ‘assist’ at the second rep- 
resentation of Wagner’s “ Tannhauser.” There 
was a great rush for tickets, and I was forced to 


mount into one of those dark little holes, which | Mie : 
| true he was willing to sell out his newspaper ; 


they call loges, in the fifth story. Wagner, like 
all other innovators, has his enemies, and the fact 
that he has suppressed the claque at the repre- 
sentations of his opera has increased their num- 
ber and diminished that of his supporters. The 
opposition was out in great force, and manifested 


ism is frightful to contemplate), and forthwith 
devised an original scheme to bring himself and 
his paper into importance. He published daily 
a list of all the deaths in Lyons, and appended 
in each instance the name of the physician who 
attended the unlucky patient. Of course the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sangrados were alarmed ; for once the doctors | 
| agreed ; it would never do to tolerate this sort of 
led the claque, it was “no go.” Accorrespondent | 


thing. ‘They went to Mires, and endeavored to 
prevent the publication that distressed them ; but 
Mires was profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance to the community of just such a publica- 
tion, The people ought to know which physi- 
cians were unsuccessful practitioners. The doc- 
tors implored, but Mires was inexorable. They 
offered money, but he was incorruptible. ’Tis 


but the doctors could not afford to buy it! so the 
publication continued, and the blood-letters suf- 
fered; the town laughed, and the medical fra- 


| ternity found its gains diminish along with its 
| reputation. They went again to the horrid Jew 


its presence during the first act by loud talking, | 


occasional hissing, and other demonstrations. 
All this, however, was done in rather a subdued 
manner. But the ot the emp and 
empress, during the second act, seemed to be 
the signal for a violent outbreak, and the oppo- 
nents of Wagner, far from being forced, out of 
respect to the sovereign, to let the opera go on in 
quiet, seemed determined to prove to the empe- 
ror that it was not worth listening to. What- 
ever the motive may have been, the uproar was 
terrible. What with the hisses and cat-calls of 
the one party, and the cheers and applause of the 
other, very little of the music of that act could 
be heard. The performance was suspended two 
or three times, and I thought the curtain would 
surely full to cover the confusion of the actors. 
The opera was put upon the stage in the most 
perfect and magnificent manner. Wagner him- 
self has had the control of the whole affair, and 
has directed the rehearsals, which have occupied 
the performers for the past five or six months. 
The story is taken from an old German legend. 
A young minstrel (Tannhauser) falls into the 
hands and heart of Venus, and, after living in 
her society for a time, expresses a wish to revisit 
earth and his old friends. His wish is granted, 
and the scene suddenly changes from the en- 
chanted grotto to the mountains and valleys of 
his old home. You cannot imagine anything 
more exquisite than this scene, or more delicious 
than the music. The minstrel finds himself in a 
mountain valley ; before him in endless distance 
stretch mountain ranges, which plunge into the 
valleys below, where the sunlight flashes from 
the white sides and tinned roofs of the cottages 
and scattered villages. A descending path on 
one side passes before a cross crowned with flow- 
ers ; at the other side, a road winding among the 
rocks loses itself in the trees which skirt the edge 
of the hil. This scene carried me back to 
Switzerland. It seemed as if, had everything 
been still about me, I could have heard the dis- 
tant tinkling of goat-bells, and the dull, heavy 
thunder cf the avalanche. Leaning on a rock 
in the foreground, a shepherd boy plays his pipe, 
and sings a hymn tq the Virgin, while in the dis- 
tance is heard the prayer of approaching pilgrims 
—that prayer you know well. The pilgrims pass 
across the stage, and then the horn of the hunters 
is heard from the valley below. During this 
time Tanuhauser is kneeling before the cross, 
where he remains till interrupted by the entrance 
of the hunters, among whom he recognizes 
friends, and especially the father of his beloved. 
When the hunters leave they do so on horseback, 
and this was the occasion of the greatest uproar. 
At the first representation dogs were brought in 
with the horses, and when, on this second night, 
the dogs did not appear, some wag called out: 
‘Eh dites donc! Ehies chiens?’ The emperor 
sat through the performance as impassible as if 
he were carved in stone. I had a fine glass, 
which brought him so near to me that I really 
thought he would ask me why I had not been 
presented to him like the rest of the Americans. 
The empress was dressed in white, I believe ; at 
any rate she had something white over her 
shoulders (I tell you because I know you would 
ask, if you were here), and wore no other orna- 
ment than a diamond concern in her back hair, 
which flashed colored fire over the whole house. 
The rest of the audience below was of the highest 
ton, and I have rarely found myself in a more 
brilliant company.” 








M. Fecuter.—Mr. Fechter, a French actor 
who has been playing in “Ruy Blas” and the 
« Corsican Brothers,” at the Princess’ Theatre, 
London, has taken the town by storm by appear- 
ing in ‘‘ Hamlet.’ His success is admitted on 
all hands, and his conception of the character is 
said to be transcendentally Shakspearian. This 
Fechter is a great ally of John Brongham, in 
London, and they have been concocting a play 
there. 





Very rEastLy Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enslose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 





editor. Would nothing move him? “Can no 
prayers pierce thee ?’’ but like his co-religionist, 
Shylock, he answered, ‘‘ None that you have wit 
enough to make.” They proposed larger bribes, 
but still in vain. He would only sell his paper; 
and finally, rather than lose their practice, the 
knights of the lancet were obliged to raise a fund 
of tifty thousand francs and buy the newspaper 
that persisted in publishing such odious intorma- 
tion. With this fifty thousand francs, so iniqui- 
tously obtained, Mires went to Paris to seek his 
fortune. Can any doctor wonder that his career 
is terminated in a dungeon ? 





ALLEGED PLAGIARISM. 

The following extraordinary charge against 
young Bulwer—“ Owen Meredith ”—has recent- 
ly been made in England: The London Liter- 
ary Gazette, of March second, has an elaborate 
article of four pages, demonstrating in the fullest 
manner that the famous poem of Lucile, which 
revealed last year in such an unexpected manner 
the genius of the son of Bulwer, is no better than 
a very literal translation of the ‘“ Lavinia” of 
George Sand. That novel, published in Paris 
about twenty-five years ago, is one of the few 
novels of George Sand, which has not appeared 
in an English dress; and the great number of 
larger works which have followed, had caused it 
to be almost forgotten. It is very remarkable, 
however, that so bold and complete a plagiarism 
from so well known a writer, extending through 
whole cantos of poems, should have remained 
undetected for so many months. Mr. “Owen 
Meredith,” in his “ Dedication” of Lucile to his 
father, has the assurance to say that he “has en- 
deavored to follow a path on which I could dis- 
cover no foot-prints before me, either to guide or 
to warn.” In illustration of this astounding im- 
pudence, the reviewer in the Literary Gazette 
places the passages from the novel and the pas- 
sages from the poem side by side, and enables 
the reader to see that they are as nearly identical 
as poetry and prose can be. In many instances, 
indeed, “Lucile” uses the very words of “ La- 


vinia ’—the French expressions for flowers that’ 


have no English name. Of forty-seven pages 
which the reviewer examined, the identity was 
complete. No literary reputation can stand such 
an exposure as this; and we have probably heard 
the last of Owen Meredith as an author and poet. 





Prairie Hens.—An attempt is making to 
stock the plains of Long Island, N. Y., with 
grouse or prairie fowl, by turning loose a large 
number which have been brought trom Illinois. 
These birds were formerly as abundant on Long 
Island as they are now in the West, but an indis- 
criminate slaughter of them at all seasous of the 
year completely extirpated them. Under the 
operation of the New York game laws it is sup- 
posed the loss can be repaired, and that but a 
few years will clapse befure the prairie chickens 
will again become plentiful in all the uninhabit- 
ed parts of Long Island, a fair game for the 
sportsmen at proper seasons. 





AN assorTED Carco.—Among other trifles 
accumulated by the New York thieves and rescu- 
ed by the police recently—we may mention sev- 
eral horses, half a dozen beef cattle, lively kids 
and gray-bearded goats, pigs, chickens, jackasses, 
dogs, a fishing-smack, and a Broadway stage. 
The most valuable recovery made was $44,000 
in cash which had been received by a rascal in 
payment for a vessel which he had appropriated. 





American Lapres. —The London Daily Tel- 
egraph says: ‘“ Grace, elegance and beauty seem 
the birthright ot our fair cousins beyond the At- 
lantic, and every daughter of Eve from New 
York to-New Orleans appears to bea lady by 
intuition.” 





Whoresacte Butcnery. — Two hundred 
Chinese bandits were recently beheaded at Can- 
ton ata singleshearing. What a wholesale way 
they have of doing up that kind of “ finishing” 
in the Celestial Central Flowery Kingdom! 





Ix a Hossre.—In Portland, recently, a horse 


! | put his foot through a lady’s hoop-skirt, and to 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest | 


extricate it three men were required to hold the 


works now before the public. We send any siz | horse and two to hold the lady. 


for one do!lar, postage paid. 


+e 





Deatu oF a Tratrer—“ Clint,” an old | 


Deero, and one of the most successful horse 


Mempuis, Tenn., recently 





toTation Op Crops —It is said that Siberia 


aif nts two crops a year—one of moss, and the | 


other of icicles. 


wre 


A Stump.—The great European chess play- 
er, Kolisch, has thrown down the gauntlet to 


| Morphy, and stands ready to play with him for 
trainers in the world, died at the race course near | 


$5000 in England or New York. 


woe eo 





A sovet Ticket.—At a ball in Reedsburg, 
Va., a tew nights ago, the price of admission was 
a bushel of wheat. 
lane numbers. 


The furmers were there in 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Duchess of Kent 
in England were very impressive. 

There have been great distress and commotion 
in the English manufacturing districts. 

In consequence of the Building Strike in Lon- 
don 45,000 men are out of work. 

Diamonds as well as gold are said to be found 
in the mines of Georgia. 

That man cannot be your friend who will not | 
allow you to teach him anything. 

The New York post-office will remain in its 
present site, it is said. 

The washer-women of Paris lately gave their 
annual ball in mid-lent. 

The French garrison at Rome has just receiv- 
ed provisions for six months. 

The new light-house on Minot’s Ledge has 
withstood the late storms nobly. 

The Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, was 
recently sold for 90,000 dollars. 

There were disturbances at Warsaw lately of 
considerable magnitude. 

The Berkshire Glass Company are about erect- 
ing a second factory in Berkshire village. 

The United States Census gives the city of Bal- 
timore a population of 217,000. 

During the past season the people of Bangor 
had 126 days of sleighing. 

Eight hundred volumes have been added to the 
public library in Fitchburg this year. 

The peach crop of Pennsylvania promises to 
be an abundant one. 

A nugget of gold worth eighty-nine dollars 
was lately found in British Columbia. 

Fort Adams, in Newport (R. I.) harbor, is the 
largest fortress in the country. 

The tirst discovery of the Washoe silver mines 
was in June, 1859. 

A lady has presented Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal, with a silver communion service. 

Kit Carson is hunting for gold on the head 
waters of the Gila. 

It is announced that the census is to be taken 
in France during the present year. 

Mr. Lamartine is now selling his books at his 
own house in Paris. 

There are 12,500 square miles of bog in Ire- 
land—nearly a third of its area, 

An English manufacturer invites the public to 
see his invisible fences. 

The Chinese are successful in collecting pearls 
on the California coast. 





RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 

In Russia all publications, native or foreign— 
books, journals, or reviews—are alike submitted 
to censorship. The system is not, as in France, 
to suppress, but to expunge. Mr. S. Edwards 
says: ‘“ With a preparation of gutta percha and 
powdered glass, the censor will cleanse and purify 
the Times of a paragraph, or Punch of a joke, 
in so neat a manner that not a vestige of printers’ 
ink shall remain, nor even the slightest trace of 
the process by which it has thus made to disap- 
pear. A journal which has thus been rubbed 
into propriety by the Moscow censorship has also 
@ certain blance to an ill d paper, but 
to one that is yet waiting for its illustrations. Can 
our readers imagine a proof of one of these sheets 
before the wood-blocks have been inserted in the 
‘form,’ all type, except a few places where the 
engravings are to appear, and where for the pres- 
ent nothing but white paper is to be seen? Such 
is the exact appearance of an English newspa- 
per after it has passed the hands of the Moscow 
censorship.” 








A queer Story.—The following story was 
probably invented and set afloat by some enthu- 
siastic worshipper of the Neapolitan Bourbon. 
A person having despatches for the Minister of 
Justice, wandered about Gaeta to find his office. 
Entering a dismantled building, he saw a man 
sitting on a pile of papers, who answered his 
inquiries by saying he was the minister. He 
then asked where he should find the minister of 
war. ‘ Here,” was the reply, “Iam the minis- 
ter of war;” adding: “ Finding myself betrayed 
by every one I trusted, I am my own minister of 
war in the morning, chancellor in the afternoon, 
and prefect of police at night.” It was, indeed, 
Francis II. himself. 





A narrow Escape.—A team loaded with 
6000 pounds of powder attempted to cross the 
railway near Auburn, Maine, lately, and got 
stuck midway. The driver discovered the regu- 
lar afternoon train rapidly approaching, but he 
had gone too far with his team to think of back- 
ing off, and to succeed in clearing the track in 
time to prevent the horrible catastrophe seemed 
equally doubtful ; but putting his whip to his 
horses he managed to cross the rails barely in 
time to allow the fire-lunged engine a free track 
with not an inch to spare ! 





Fatien Greatness.—The king and queen 
of Naples lately held a levee at Rome, and only 
eighteen persons paid their respects to them. 
When they had offices, pensions and honors to 
bestow, people fought for the privilege of a pre- 
sentation. ©, human nature! 





—_——- + 
Aw Excuish Nostemay.—Lord Adolphus 
Vane Tempest married the Duke of Newcastle's 
daughter, whereat the duke was angry, and not 
without cause, for his lordship was habitually in- 
temperate, and his condition has now culminated 
in insanity. 
*=_--+ 
Asotuer Victim.—R. B. Alexander, of rare 
business capacity, but who has given himself over 
to intemperance for some time past, lately commit- 
ted suicide at Louisville, Kentucky. 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION? »<. 


foreign Mtems, 

After an extraordinary amount of opposition, 
Mr. Train has succeeded in completing the first 
line of street railway in London 

The chief editors of the three most prominent 
journals in Paris—the Journal des Debats, the 
Presse, and the Siecle—are Protestants. 

Acconting to the reports in Turin, the cost of 
the bombardment of Gaeta to Sardinia alone 
amounts to ove million of pounds sterling 

The past winter was one of unexampled sever- 
ity in Syria and Palestine. The snow was two 
feet deep in the city of Jerusalem. 

During Mr. Charles Dickens’s last English 
provincial tour, it is stated that he cleared up- 
wards of £20,000, after paying all expenses. 

An inspection of the bones of Charlemagne 
took place at Aix-la-Chapelle recently. The re- 
mains were found in excellent preservation. 

Among the petitions which have been sent to 
the Italian parliament, praying for the recall of 
Mazzini from exile, the Unita Italiana publishes 
one from the composer Verdi, now a deputy. 

It is stated that a violent and extremely con- 
tagious fever has broken out in the hospital at 
Zurich among the soldiers who have returned 
there from Italy and who were shut up in Gaeta 

A letter from Jaffa (Syria) states that all 





| Palestine was deluged with torrents of rain in the 


commencement of the past month, Several 
villages were inundated, and a number of houses 
thrown down burying the inhabitants under the 
ruins. 

The English civil engineers, comparing them- 
selves to those of other nations, say their own 
are trustworthy, but not as a body the most ac- 
complished, the French are the most tinished; the 
Germans are the most profound, and the Ameri- 
cans the most daring. 

The legislature of Tasmania has voted £1000 
for the erection of a monument to Sir John 
Franklin, in connection with the improvements 
now being carried out on the site in Hobart 
Town, on which stood the vice-regal residence at 
the time the distinguished Arctic navigator was 
lieutenant-governor of the colony. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. de Bialopiotrowicz sent in a paper 
on the treatment of hydrophobia, such as is now 
successfully practised in Lithuania, where it was 
introduced twenty-seven years ago. The remedy 
is furnished by two well-known plants; the Hie- 
racum pilosella, and the Lithrum salicaria. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


It has been said, and truthfully, that we can 
earn genuine manhood only by serving out faith- 
fully the period of boyhood. 

Lite is like a theatre in this respect—that, al- 
though during the performance we hold higher 
and lower places, we all mix in one common 
stream when the play is over and we go home. 

As soon as a stranger is introduced into any 
company, one of the first questions all wish to have 
answered is, how does he get his living? And 
with reason. He is no whole man until he knows 
how to earn a blameless livelihood. 

Manners are the shadows of virtues—the mo- 
mentary display of these qualities which our tel- 
low-creatures love and respect. If we strive to 
become, then, what we strive to appear, manners 
may often be rendered usefal guides in the per- 
formance of our duties. 

It is no small commendation to manage a little 
well. He is a good wagoner who can turn ina 
little room.+ To live well in abundance is the 
praise of the estate, not of the person. We should 
study more how to give a good account of a little 
than how to make it more. 

Never be ash i of ing your ignor- 
ance, for the wisest man upon earth is ignorant 
of many things, insomuch that what he knows is 
mere nothing in comparison with what he does 
not know. ‘There cannot be a greater folly in 
the world than to suppose that we know every- 
thing. 

None so keen as young misses to know an in- 
ward movement by an outward sign of adornment; 
if they have not as many signals as the ships that 
sail the great seas, there is not an end of mbbon, 
or a turn of a ringlet which is not a hieroglyphic 
with a hidden meaning to these little cruisers 
over the ocean of sentiment. 

The influences of little things are as real and 
as constantly about us as the air we breathe, or 
the light by which we see. These are the small 
—and often invisible—the almost unthoaght of 
strands, which are inweaving and twisting, by 
millions, to bind us to character—to good or evil 
here, and to heaven hereafter. 

A person talking to Fenelon upon the subject 
of the crimiual laws of France, and approving of 
the many executions which had taken place un- 
der it, in opposition to the archbishop, said, “I 
maintain that such persons are unfit to live.” 
“ But, my friend,” said Fenelon, “you do not 
reflect thut they are still more untit to die.” 








Moker’s Budget. 


A Maine Law physician’s prescription on the 
city agency: “ West India rum, 1 pint; aqua 
(water), 5 drops.” 

Mrs. Sizzle, my pa wants to know if he mayn’t 
lend himself to your axe a little while. He had 
allers rather lend than borrer. 

A man lately, inquiring for letters at the Lex- 
ington (Mo.) post-ottice, was told that there was 
none, upon which he asked if there was another 
post-office in town. 

An article in an exchange paper, announcing 
the decease of a person, says: “ His remains 
were committed to that bourn whence no traveller 
returns attended by his friends. 

A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, ac- 
costed the old bell man as follows: “ You take 
ail sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t you ¢’”’ 
“ Yes, jump in, jamp in.” 

“Tt seems to me I have seen your physiognomy 
somewhere before, but L cannot imagine where.’ 
“ Very likely ; I have been the keeper of a prison 
for the last twenty years.”’ 

The editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times savs 
the shape of a kiss is el/ptical. “This must be 
derived from the sensation one expenences when 
enjoying the luxury, for it is certainly a@ lip tick/e 

Anexchange, in speaking of a correspondent, 
says: “ We are always glad to hear from you, 
fair ‘Sissie.’ Heaven has bestowed on you a gift 
of fire.” What a flaming contributor she must 
be! 

A very absé nt-minded individual, heing upset 
from a boat in the river, sank twice before he re- 
membered that he could swim. He fortunately 
remembered it just before he sank the last mud 








a 
Hicuty 1MPoORTANT.—Some industrious idler 
announces that out of the one word Palmerston 
he can compose seven hundred and forty-six dif- 
ferent ones. | 
SS er ae 
Excores.—The Albany Argus thinks the | 
custom of ‘‘encoring’”’ is as ill-bred as calling | 
twice for soup. 
_———— ¢ Bea o— 
Prestry oF Foop.—All the grain-houses in 
Chicago are overflowing with wheat 





| third time. A great invention is memory! 


Two Quaker girls of our acquaintance were 
ironing on the same table. One asked the other 
which side she would take, the right or left. She 
answered promptly, “It will be right for me to 
take the left, and then at will be lett for thee to 
take the rmght.’ 

There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg, Pa, 
who takes in children to wast She 





gives them 





a good seru soap and sand, and then 
ry She washes at four 

ure & sinoky 

town, tha: the children have t jal er 





twice every day 





Quill and Scissors. 


Dr. Paley used to warn his daughters agains: 


baving even a handkerchief or a calhoo gown 
when they had not money in their hands to pay 
for it. “ Becnuse,” said he, “the money vou sec 


in your palm today looks larger than We money 
you expect to see in it to-morrow ; and when you 
buy, and pay on the spot, you will spend less than 
by shopping with your credit-book instead of your 
purse.” 

The famine in Upper India, over @ space of 
country which numbers forty millions of poople, 
is assuming appalling dimensions. From four to 
tive hundred persons were dying daily according 
to the lutest accounts, and the next advices will 
probably show an increase of thie awfe! morta! 
ity. The cause of the calamity was a failure of 
the crops owing to excessive drought. 

Mrs. Nancy Webb, a lady ninety years old, 
was lately killed by her son in-law, Fredemck A 
Smith, of Stamford, Ct. He was insane trom 
the effect of a fever from which he had scarcely 
recovered, and had been left alone with her but a 
few moments, during which he attacked and beat 
her with a hoe until she was so injured that she 


| lived bat thirty-six hours. 


Joseph Laing of Toronto, recently deceased, 
was in the habit of consuming a pound of Epsom 
salts daily for ten years prior to fis death. The 
deceased was subject to fits, and found salts the 


| only remedy for them. The total quantity con 











sumed by him was upwards of a ton! Some 
druggist has lost an excellent customer. 

We learn from the report of the State Survey 
or-General, thatin the year 1860, San Francisco 
contained two millions, thirty thousand and five 
hundred and sixty-four dollars more taxable 
property than in 1859. The total assessed value 
of taxable property in the State is laid down at 
$129,942 988. 

A Home tor Inebriates has gone into operation 
in California, under encouraging auspices. The 
San Francisco Herald says: “ Lt has already ac 
complished an amount of practical good, both to 
individuals and to society, which is far beyond 
any pecuniary estimate.” 

Mr. Horace Bishop, one of the patriots of the 
Revolution, died in Michigan lately, in the hun- 
dredth year of his age. He served four years in 
the revolutionary war, and was one of the guard 
who stood over Major Andre at the time of his 
execuuion, 

The seeds of the grape possess remarkable 
vitality. A lady in Columbia, California, in 
muking jelly last year, boiled a quantity of grapes. 
The place where she threw the seeds, after they 
were boiled, has since become covered with grape 
vines. 

Disagreeing about a horse taming partnership, 
W.H. Harvey abused M. Harrison, exhibiting 
weapons, at a hotel at Grenada, Miss., Harrison 
being unarmed, went to his room and returning 
with a pistol shot Harvey dead. 

A steamboat thief entered Frederick Long's 
state-room in the steamboat lying at Burlington, 
Towa, broke open a carpet-bag and stole $3700. 
The victim ot the robbery was on his way to St. 
Louis to buy goods. 

A paper published at Ravenna, Italy, gives an 
amusing rumor to the effect that the American 
government had applied to Garibaldi to lead its 
forces against the South, which that patriot was 
inclined to do. 

The lineal descendant of George Calvert, Lord 
Balti , and the rep ive of that once 
noble family which founded the colony of Mary- 
land, has been for eight years an imprisoned 
debtor in London. 

The late King Frederick William, of Prussia, 
has not left any private fortune in money, having 
expended his income not only in benevolent acts, 
but in purchasing works of art and a magnificent 
library. 

A bill has been introduced in the California leg- 
islature offering a premium of $10,000 to the first 
person growing in California, and completing for 
market, 100 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each. 

A half-fed ferocious dog attacked his mistress 

at Ross Township, Pa, tore the flesh off one 
leg, from the knee down, and devoured it. The 
poor old woman survived only two hours. 
» A young man in Somersworth recently paid 
$4.92 for kissing a young lady against her wishes. 
He was arrested and threatened with a trial, but 
was glad to be let off by paying costs, 

Coal oil springs are reported to have been 
found in Humboldt codnty, California. The 
Asphaltum Springs near Los Angelos, are said 
to yield inexhaustible supplies of oil. 

There are one hundred and twenty weekly re- 
ligious papers in the United States, having a cir- 
culation of about one million copies weekly. 

J. G. Kohl, @ German traveller, has published 
a book in which he says that Americans are the 
cleanest people in the world, 

The debt of the city of Portland is $795,969. 


. 
A) . 
Rlarriages. 

In this city, by J.Q. Kettelie, Keq., Mr. Joseph Brow 
Mie ieonk inn 3 
By Kev. George Field, Mr. John E. Kenrick to Mise 
H uise Grave. 
tev. JW. F. Barnes, Mr Wm. 0 Coleman to Mine 











Parr. 
By Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Philip McDonald to Miss 
Josephine Barry 
y Kev. Dr. stockbridge, Mr Albert A. Folsom to Miss 
Julia E. Winter 
By Rev. D. Magill, Mr. Alexander W. McKenzie to Miss 
Auna McKenzie. 
At East Boston, by Rev WH. Cudworth, Mr. Theo 
dore Hatch to Miss Letitia M Greene 
At Charlestown, by Kev H. C. Graves, Mr Johan H 
Wood to Mies Adeline F Smith 
At Lowell, by Kev J.J Twins, Mr Frank J. Milliken 
to Mires Virginia Koby 
At Cambridge, by Rev Gilbert Haven, Mr. P R. Am 
midon to Miss Susie P Bemis. 
At East Cambridge, by Kev K Pervear, Mr. Bradley 
©. Whitcher to Mixes sarah J Hall 
At Chelses, by Kev. James Belcher, Mr. Charles T. Cut- 
ting to Miss Mary Bo Alien 
At Lyon, by Kev Sumner Ellie, Mr. Julius Pelton to 
Miss Annie M_ Ingalls 
At West Brookficid, by Rev Mr Cordiey, Mr 8 P Har 
wood to Miss Mary A Hastings 
At Brighton. by Kev. D Nicholson, Roland G Brown 
E«q . to Mice Harriet Bo Dupee 
At Amesbury, by Kev T D P Stone, Mr Joseph 
Kingsbury to Miss Harriet Sawyer 
At Maiden, by Rev Charles Keed, Mr. Samuel A Bpar 
hawk to Mies Kuth A. 8) moods 


Deaths. 


In thie city. Thompson Miller, Req, 81, Me. Thomas 
Regan, 27 

At Cambridge Hon Joseph T Buckingham, #1 

At Koagbury. Mre Jase Hevepor 70 

At Jamaica Visine, Mre Maria Annable Mudfie 

At Worcester, Mre Poete Lethrop ©, Mr Ebenceser 
Cham beriain, 55 

At Milford. Mra Naney Godfrey 70: Mr Liberty Burr 





At Princeton, Capt Nehom Wilder, 
At Upton, Mr Malvina Weteter M4 
At New Bedford, Mra. Sarah Qeian, 47; Mr Ase Woot 


At Bart Pairhaven. Mre farah Pope 72 

At Lukemiie. Mice Sarah 0 Cened LA 

wm. Wr Luke Lovering 72 

roke, Maw  Mre Detoret (adbarn, 9A 

At * » Dartmouth, Mr Holder W Bir enei 

At Nesbaryport Me James FP Leviey, 3) Mre Gilivia 
Atkinson, # 









Atl winter Mie Kia Lo Seoeton 

At Mootague. Mre Jane * Hannaford 

At Amesbury, Mr. Kijah ( by, Ga 

At Nantortet. Mre Ik beoreh @ Howey ©) Mire Mery 
Barney, (is 

At Peirnsven, Mr James P Byencer. Zi 


At Sew York Olty 
AtUrean@ S J. Mr John Baferu. Jr ° 
At Potton, Lower (enede. Mr Winthiop Kellie 
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| Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE ITALIAN OR?PHAN’S LAMENT. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT 
0. give me back my mother! 
O, give her back to me’ 
My father sleeps beneath the turf, 
Beyond the dark blue sea. 


The smiling zephyrs o'er him 
Breathe in Italia’s clime, 

Where once we dwelt as happily 
As heaven's golden chime, 


That rings throughout the dome 
Of everlasting bliss; 

And gentle flowers of sunbeams born 
The green sward o'er him kiss. 


O, give me back my mother! 
I cannot dwell alone 

Upon this cold, unfeeling shore, 
Where hearts are made of stone. 


0, give me back my mother! 
I miss the glowing smile 

That lit her face when gaunt distress 
And sorrow marched in file. 


But that hid not the burning tear 
That washed her furrowed face, 
To think of him she soon must leave 

Here in this desert place. 


O, give me back my mother! 
The snow is piled around, 

And sweeps in demon circlets ° 
Upon the frozen ground. 


°Twas never thus upon the Po, 
Whose silver stream I loved; 

Whose every glance spoke of the light 
Which on its surface moved. 


0, give me back my mother! 
Her sainted face again 

Shall drive before its angel smile 
All sorrow, want and pain. 


0, give me back my mother, 
And take me from this land, 

To dwell beneath an azure sky, 
And on a golden strand! 


O mother, thou wilt come 
To me no more again, 

But I shall meet on heaven’s shore 
Thy fair and fairy train! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A CRUISE ON AN ICE BOAT. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 





Tue village of Smithville—a village of no 
great pretensions in point of wealth and popula- 
tion, but justly celebrated for its pretty girls, its 
prosperous academy, and its fine scenery—is sit- 
uated on the margin of a broad lake in one of the 
New England States. It is not to be found, 
however, upon the maps in common use, and the 
too inquisitive reader may as well refrain from 
wearying his patience in searching for a locality 
which really exists, but which we have chosen to 
designate by a fictitious name. 

In the outskirts of the village, and close to the 
margin of the lakes, there lived, at the time of 
our story, one Deacon Thorndike, a man of em- 
inent piety and considerable “ worldly posses- 
sions,” which latter consisted of the best farm in 
town, a goodly pile of “filthy lucre,” safely de- 
posited in the savings bank, and last, though by 
no means least, three amiable daughters, who 
bore the well-merited reputation of being the 
prettiest girls in Smithville. 

At the time of our story, three young men from 
a neighboring State, who had been playmates in 
childhood, and were now fellow-students at the 
academy, boarded at Deacon Thorndike’s, which, 
by the way, was a fayorite boarding-place with 
students of the masculine persuasion. Doubt- 
less the romantic location of the house, the 
motherly kindness of materfimilias, the privilege 
of listening to the pious counsels of the deacon, 
and of attending family prayers morning and 
evening, and, possibly, the society of “ the girls,” 
were the chief attractions of the deacon’s house- 
hold in the eyes of the young men ; at all events, 
the trio above mentioned found their boarding- 
place more than satisfi 'y, and d mem- 
bers of the family during the whole of their two 
years’ course at the academy. 

Henry Hammond, Frank Carlton and Tom 
Wilson were wide-awake, active. boys, always 
ready for a harmless “lark,” or anything of the 
kind, in fact, which promised fun ; while the dea- 
con’s daughters, Lucy, Carrie and Sarah, albeit 
their father was a “ member in good and regular 
standing,” of a Puritan church, were brimful of 
fun and mischief, and many a frolic was enacted 
in the old farmhouse which would, perhaps, have 
shocked “ Miss Nancy’s” sense of propriety, or 
offended the fastidious tastes of those who are 
“ more nice than wise.” 

Of course the girls and boys were careful to 
behave with the most solemn propriety in the 
presence of the deacon; but the kind-hearted 
and genial dame of the house, who believed in 
the common-sense doctrine, 








“Tis better to laugh than be crying, 

When so swiftly Life's moments are flying,” 
could see no harm in their innocent playfulness 
and merriment, and, asa general thing, the young 
folks “went in tor a good time ” without fear of 
molestation. 

One fine morning during the winter vacation 
ot the academy, a large, substantially built ice- 
boat was launched upon the lake, near the dea- 
con’s house, in the presence of a crowd of specta- 
tors ; and as she glided gracefully upon the ice, 
in the midst of rousing cheers, Harry Hammond, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, sprang upon 
an elevated mound, and in a loud voice pro- 
claimed her name to be the “ Ice Bird.” 

This craft, the like of which had never been 
seen in that region before, the boys had con- 
structed during the week previous, with the as- 
sistance of a carpenter and the village black- 
smith, under the direction of Harry, who had 
once made a short sea voyage, and now consid- 
ered himself “ posted’ on matters pertaining 
to all kinds of navigation. The boat, which was 
quite large, and furnished with secure and com- 
fortable seats, was capable of holding at least six 
or eight persons, and still affording every facility 
for successful navigation, and the performance of 
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necessary evolutions. It was sloop rigged, that 


' 


is to say, fitted with one mast, to which was at- | 


tached a common fore and aft sail, arranged to 
be hoisted or lowered by means of a single set of 
halyards, and provided of course, with a boom 
and gaff. The steering apparatus consisted of a 
moveable pair of runners under the stern, at- 
tached to a perpendicular pin, or pivot, which 
passed through the bottom of the boat, and was 
fastened to a tiller in the stern sheets. The fore- 
sheet was belayed near the stern, and close to 
the steersman’s hand, so that one “ sea-faring 
man” was sufficient to manage the craft, which, 
in addition to these arrangements, was provided 
with an “ outrigger” on either side, to prevent 
her from going about, or being capsized, a kind 
of brake to press upon the ice and check her 
headway when occasion required, and a grapple 
or ice-anchor for mooring purposes. 

During the day of the launch the boys tested 
the sailing qualities of the Ice Bird, to their sat- 
isfaction, by making short trips in every direc- 
tion, which resulted in convincing them that the 
boat was not only a miracle of speed, but could 
be safely navigated to any distance, with any 
wind, and under any circumstances. She obeyed 
the slightest touch upon her helm, went about in 
a twinkling, ran almost in the “wind’s eye,” 
and, as Harry expressed it, ‘ sailed like a witch, 
either by the wind or before it!” 

It had been previously arranged that her first 
regular voyage should be made on the evening 
following the launch, when it was d to 


| 
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“Land, ho! Right ahead of us, and not 
more than half a mile off.” 

In a moment more this newly-discovered land 
was visible to the eyes of all on board. It ap- 


peared to be a small island rising only a few feet 
above the surface of the lake, and scarcely dis- | 


tnguishable except at a short distance. 

“Good!” exclaimed Harry, in answer to 
Tom’s hail. “ We can make that island in five 
minutes, so stand by to let go the halyards at a 
moment's notice. Any port in a storm is desir- 
able, and if we can once beach the craft upon 
that island we shall be safe from drowning, at 
least.” 

The boat was still running with the speed of a 
race-horse over the bending ice, which crackled 
like glass beneath its weight, and in more than 
one instance the hinder pair of the runners, com- 
posing the steeriag apparatus, cut entirely through 
the fragile substance. The boat, however, rap- 
idly neared the island, her great velocity saving 
her from destruction, and when sufficiently near, 
Harry gave the order to 

“Let go the halyards, and haul down the 
foresail !’’ 

This was instantly done; but the momentum 
which the boat had acquired still carried her on- 
ward with scarcely a perceptible decrease of 
speed, until, with a crash which piled the girls 
and boys in a promiscuous heap in the bottom of 
the boat, carried away the mast by the board, 
and otherwise damaged the vessel, she ‘ brought 
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run her to the head of the lake, a.distance of 
some twenty-five miles, and back again, with her 
three owners and the deacon’s daughters on 
board, as ‘“ crew and passengers.” Accordingly, 
at the time appointed, our merry young friends 
embarked in the Ice Bird, having first provided 
themselves with extra outside garments to be 
used in case of a change in the weather, and a 
basket of refreshments from the pantry, to which 
Harry had slyly added a bottle of the old lady’s 
currant wine, and a small flask of brandy pro- 
cured “for medicinal purposes ” from the town 
agent. . 

Harry, of course, took his seat in the stern 
sheets, and grasped the tiller, Lucy seated her- 
self by his side, and the others settled themselves 
into their proper positions ; that is to say, Carrie 
and Frank amidships, and Lucy and Tom in the 
bows. At the word of command from Harry, 
Frank released the anchor from its hold in the 
ice, Tom loosed the foresail, and swayed it to the 
masthead, while, as Harry trimmed aft the sheet, 
the boat glided swiftly from the shore, gathering 
fresh headway as it emerged from the lee of the 
land, until it almost seemed to fly over the 
glistening surface of the lake. 

The moon had just risen, and, although the 
sky was partially overcast with clouds, its beams 
shed sufficient light upon the broad expanse of 
ice to give full effect to the scene presented to the 
eyes of our young voyagers, as they sped swiftly 
onward. The rapid, noiseless flight of their 
vessel, the beauty of the evening, apd the novelty 
of the whole affuir exhilarated their ever buoy- 
ant spirits toa pitch of wild and joyful excite- 
ment, which could only relieve itself in noisy 
demonstrations, and their songs and laughter 
broke the stillness which till then had reigned 
over the frozen bosom of the lake, and echoed 
back from the forest upon the nearest shore, till 
“night was vocal with the sound.” 

Suddenly, and just as Harry had proposed to 
sing what he called a “ beautiful evening hymn,” 
commencing : 

** We wont go home till morning,” 
Tom, who had been acting as lookout, sprang 
up in alarm, exclaiming : 

“Thin ice ahead! Stop her for Heaven’s 
sake, Hal !” 

At the first word of this warning cry, Harry 
comprehended the danger, and was about to put 
his helm hard a-starboard, but ere this could be 
accomplished, the boat had left the edge of the 
firm, white ice, which was distinctly marked by 
contrast with the black, transparent surface be- 
yond, far behind ; and the cooler thought which 
instantly followed his first impulse, was to keep 
his helm steady amidship, for he knew there was 
far less danger in rapid motion upon thin ica, 
than in coming to a stand, or even attempting an 


up ling,” high and dry upon the island. 

Her crew and passengers, who had sustained 
but little injury beyond a general disarrangement 
of apparel, and a few slight contusions, where a 
pair of heads had come together in a manner 
more sudden than agreeable, hastily disembarked 
and proceeded to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
island. This, however, required but little more 
than a single glance, for the diameter of the 
island could not have exceeded a hundred feet, 
and nothing of particular interest was visible 
upon it, with the exception of a quantity of 
driftwood, which the boys observed with pleas- 
ure, as both they and the girls began to suffer 
considerably from the cold. 

To collect this into a pile and set fire to it, was 
but the work of a few moments, and very soon 
our castaways were warming themselves by the 
bright blaze, which, reflected by the ice, lit up 
the sur ding lake to a considerable di 
As soon as the grateful warmth had infused new 
life and spirits into the party, the basket of pro- 
visions was brought from the boat, and the good 
things therein contained were partaken of with a 
keen relish. Nor were the “liquid refresh- 
ments,” previously mentioned, forgotten. The 
boys partook of the brandy, and the girls of the 
currant wine, in moderate quantities, and the 
party soon became, not only resigned to their fate, 
but even exceedingly merry over their adven- 
tures and misfortunes. 

At length it was proposed to examine the ice 
upon the side of the island opposite to that upon 
which they had landed, with a view to ascertain 
the chances of escape which might exist. 
Accordingly, after replenishing the fire, the boys 
set out upona voyage of observation, which soon 
resulted in the pleasing discovery that upon the 
opposite side of the island, and as far up and 
down the lake as they could see, the ice was 
thick and strong. This diversity in the condition 
of the ice, which was at first a matter of surprise 
to the boys, was at length satisf: ily d 
for by Harry, and subsequent investigation proved 
the correctness of his theory. The thin ice over 
which they had passed, lay not far from the 
mouth of a large stream which flowed into the 
lake, and the motion of the water had kept that 
portion of the lake open long after ice had formed 
elsewhere. Hence the thinness of the ice in this 
place, while beyond the influence of the current 
it was frozen to the thickness of nearly a foot. 
The island upon which our adventurers had 
beached their vessel, lay directly opposite the 
mouth of the stream, but at such a distance that 
the force of the current was nearly spent before 

hing it, and ly had little or no 
effect upon the ice beyond. 5 

The boys immediately returned to the island, 

and having reported the good news to the girls, 

















evolution which must necessarily check the head- 
way of the beat. Accordingly he decided upon 
the instant to hold his present course, hoping to 
find the old ice again at no great distance 
ahead. 

By this time all on board had become aware of 
their danger, and their merry songs and laughter 
of a moment before were hushed into silence, as 
pale with alarm they looked upon the black, 
treacherous surface of the frozen ice which now 
extended around them in all directions as far as 
the eye could reach. As yet the new ice had 
borne the weight of the boat, as well, apparently, 
as that which they had just left, but soon a sharp 
crackling sound pierced their startled ears, and 
as the boat sped onward swift as an arrow from 
the bow, the ice beneath it bent and surged like 
the swell of the sea! Had its headlong speed 
been checked but for a single moment, it must 
inevitably have gone down in the depths of the 
lake, for the ice was afterwards ascertained to 
have been less than an inch in thickness! At 
this new evidence of danger, the girls uttered a 
simultaneous cry of terror, and clung convul- 
sively to their companions, and even Frank and 
Tom gave vent to ejaculations of alarm. 

“O, Harry,” exclaimed Lucy, throwing her 
arms about his neck, and trembling violently, 
“what will become of us?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Lucy dear,” was the re- 
ply. “ You girls keep perfectly cool, and we'll 
soon be out of danger. Boys,” continued Harry, 
gently disengaging himself from Lucy’s terrified 
embrace, “Do you see any land except the dis- 
tant shore of the lake ?” 

“No,” replied’ Tom, after casting a rapid 
glance around the horizon. 

“Then mind your heads, all of you, and look 
out for the boom! I’m going to square away for 
the shore,” exclaimed Harry, as he cast off the 
turns of the fore sheet, from its belaying pin. 

All bentgheir heads in expectation of the gib- 
ing of the boom ; but just as Harry was about to 
put his helm up, Tom suddenly cried out : 





Pp ded to repair, as well as they could, the in- 
juries which the boat had received. With a few 
nails which Harry chanced to have in his pocket, 
the runners, which had been loosened by the col- 
lision, were soon secured again, and a few other 
slight repairs, which were easily made, restored 
the hull of the vessel to its original condition. 
After this had been accomplished, the boys at- 
tempted to step their mast, which had been car- 
ried away by the board; but not a fathom of 
string of any description was to be found, and 
unless some substitute could be procured, it 
would be impossible to put the boat in sailing 
This was a great disappointment, but neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and woman’s wit 
is equal to any emergency, as we shall see. The 
girls, having learned from the boys’ conversation 
that a few yards of string was the “one thing 
needful” at that particular time, promptly de- 
clared their ability to supply the deficiency. 
Then having requested the boys to “shut their 
eyes for a few moments,” they drew close to- 
gether, went through some mysterious manipu- 
lations of their apparel, and at length Lucy ad- 
vanced, blushing like a full blown peony, and, 
asking timidly if “those would do?” held out 
towards Harry three pairs of—ahem !—our lady 
readers can easily guess what, and as to the gen- 
tlemen, it is not essential that their curiosity in 
this respect should be gratified. 

Harry resolutely choked down his laughter as 
he took the long, slender bands, and knotted 
them together, remarking with emphasis that 
they “would do admirably.” As an evidence 
that they did, we have only to state that in five 
minutes later the mast was again in its proper 
place, and the Ice Bird in good condition for 
another cruise. 

It was then hauled round to the other side of 
the island, and the party again embarked. So 
much time had been spent upon the island, that 
it was unanimously decided to steer directly for 
home, particularly as the clouds had been rapidly 
gathering until it was now quite dark, and a 





OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


light fall of snow had commenced before the 
party left the iffand. The foresail was hoisted, 
the helm put up, the sheet properly trimmed, 
and with the wind on her quarter the Ice Bird 
shot swiftly into the darkness, leaving the island 
upon which the fire had not yet entirely gone out, 
rapidly astern, until only a faint glimmer which 
appeared like a star in the distance, marked its 
position. 

Meanwhile the snow continued to fall, and ere 


long had covered the surface of the ice to such a | 


depth as somewhat to diminish the speed of the 
boat. Still the party had little fear of being pre- 


vented from reaching home by this cause, and if | 


less noisy than at first, our young friends were 


still in capital spirits, and doubtless enjoyed the | 


first part of the homeward passage no less, al- 
though in a different manner than when outward 


| bound. 


After singing ‘‘Sweet Home,’ and several 
similar songs, they relapsed into comparative 
quiet. Each of the young men, who occupied 
the same seats in the boat as at first, moved 
closer to his fair companion, and with an audac- 
ity very reprehensible, no doubt, but still very 
natural, and also, we venture to assert, very 
agreeable to all parties, stole his arms around her 
slender waist, and indulged in any amount of 
soft talk and nonsense. More than this, we are 
of opinion, although we venture no direct asser- 
tion, that sundry kisses were then and there ex- 
changed ; at all events, the girls were more than 
once heard to utter such ejaculations as those 
who have “ been there’ tell us are common to 
such occasions ; but this is none of our business, 
after all. 

Soon after leaving the island, it became neces- 
sary to alter the course of the boat, and about 
the same time the wind hauled ahead several 
points, so thatshe was soon running close on the 
wind, instead of before it, with her sheet hauled 
chock aft. Presently, Harry, who was now sail- 
ing his vesselentirely by guess work, decided to 
tack in order to follow a bend in the Iake near 
which he supposed himself to be, and accordingly 
shoved his helm down, crying as he did so : 

“ Hard a lee! Mind your heads!” 

But the warning came too late, at least for 
Carrie and Frank, who sat amidship, with their 
heads in very close proximity. Just at the mo- 
ment when the helm was put alee, the young 
lady, for some reason or other, had pouted her 
rosy lips in the most enticing manner imaginable, 
and Frank, unable to resist the sudden tempta- 
tion to kiss them, had leaned forward for that 
purpose, when the boom gibed over, hitting him 
a blow upon the head in its passage, which made 
him see a whole firmament of stars, and afforded 
him a striking illustration of the proverb : 

“'There’s many a slip, 
*Twixt cup and lip!” 

Carrie, too, received a not very gentle thump 
upon her head which knocked her off her seat; 
but as she had a thick worsted hood on, the blow 
had less effect upon her than upon Frank, who 
sprang up ina rage, muttering something that 
sounded very much like a “ swear,” and began 
to abuse Harry in no measured terms for letting 
that “ da-da-dangerous stick come round without 
giving timely warning.” 

“I did give you fair warning,” replied Harry, 
“and if you and Cal hadn’t been away up in the 
seventh sphere of nonsense and moonshine, you’d 
have heard it.” 

“I wont say you lie,” retorted Frank, “ but 
T'll be blessed if you don’t talk just as I do when 
I'm lying !” 

Harry was just on the point of making a sar- 
castic reply to this remark, when a sudden crash 
was heard, and the forward end of the boat was 
precipitated with great force upon the ice. The 
next instant the girls and boys were very much 
surprised to find themselves “ lying round loose ” 
upon the ice, at a considerable distance from the 
boat, and in a great variety of postures. The 
forward pair of runners had suddenly given out, 
thus arresting the progress of the boat in an in- 
stant, and suddenly bringing about the unex- 
pected result we have just mentioned. 

For several moments after the catastrophe, not 
one of the party essayed to speak, or even to 
move, surprise and alarm having, as it ‘were, 
completely paralyzed them ; bvé soon mutual in- 
quiries concerning the amount of injury sustained 
by each were heard, then followed curses, “not 
loud, but deep,” from the boys, and petulant 
complaints from the girls ; at length the party, 
having regained their feet, collected about the 
wreck of the unfortunate Ice Bird, and both “ in 
sorrow and in anger” gazed upon its ruins. 
All had sustained more or less injury in person 
or apparel, and altogether a more sorry-looking 
company than they were at that moment, is sel- 
dom seen; while, to add to their unhappiness, it 
was soon ascertained that the Ice Bird was dam- 
aged beyond the possibility of repair. Nothing 
now remained for them but to make the best of 
their way home on foot; an undertaking which 
would be attended with no little difficulty, as they 
had but a faint idea of the proper“ direction to 
take, and the distance was at least three or four 
miles, and worse than all, it was now pitch dark, 
and snowing heavily. The precise condition of 
matters was soon communicated to the girls, who 
very naturally indulged in a “good cry,” in 
view of the long, difficult and somewhat danger- 
ous journey before them, but their tears were soun 
kissed away by the boys, and a few encouraging 
words gave them renewed energy and resolution. 

As no time was to be lost, the party now took 
up their line of march for home, under the iead- 
ership of Harry, who seemed to have the clearest 
idea of their whereabouts. Hand in hand they 
pushed resolutely onward, encouraging each other 
at first, by cheerful words, but at length relapsing 
into long intervals of silence, so the labor of 
walking through the deep snow, and in the face 
of the storm which constantly increased, became 
more and more severe. Occasionally a sharp, 


quick crackling beneath them, warned them of | 
their approach to the thin ice over which they | 


had passed in the boat; but this also served as a 
sort of guide, and enabled them to continue in 
the direction of home. 

After several hours of constant and excessive 
exertion, the exhausted little party reac hed a 


point upon the margin of the lake, which they © 
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knew by various familiar objects to he ne 
farmhouse 


ar the 
Daring the last hour of their weart 
some march, the girls had become so completely 
exhausted that the boys had been obliged alter 
nately to carry them in their arms, and compel 
| them, by angry words, and even by force, to ae- 
tive exertion, to prevent them from perishing of 
fatigue or cold. 

After leaving the lake, they followed a lane 
| Which led direct to the farmhouse, where they ar 
rived at length, just as the deacon had built « fire 
in the kitchen before commencing his out door 
| Morning labors, according to his custom. The 
deacon held up both hands in amazement as they 
| entered the house, for both he and his wife, who 
were sound sleepers, supposed that the party had 
| returned after they had retired to rest, and were 
now safe in bed. 

He wasted no time, however, in useless re- 
proaches, but immediately called his wife, and 
with her assistance, did all that could be done for 
the comfort of the adventurers. We scarcely 
need say that the young people were sick for 
nearly a week, in consequence of their exposure 
and excessive fatigue. They fully recovered in 
due time, however, and were again as full of fun, 
mischief and the spirit of adventure as before ; 
bui ihe wreck of the Ice Bird was never recov- 
ered, and they never again, to our knowledge, 
experienced the perils of A Cruise on an lor 
Boat. 





CRUISE OF THE POLLY ANN. 


In overhaulin’ one of my old trunks the tother 
day, I found the follerin’ jernal of a vyge on the 
Starch canawl bote, Polly Anna, which happened 
to the subscriber when 1 was a young man (in 
the Brite Lexington of yooth, when thar aint no 
sich word as fale) on the Wabash Canaw! : 

Mondy 2 P. M. 

Goi under wa. Hosses not remarkable frisky 
at fust. Had to bild tires under ‘ein before they'd 
start. Started at larst very suddent, causin’ the 
bote for to lurch vilently and knockin’ me orf 
from my pins. (Saler frase.) Sevral passinjers 
on besed, Parst threu deliteful country. Honist 
farmers was to work sowin’ korn, and other pro- 
juce in the fields. Surblime scenery—large red 
heded gal reclinin’ on the banks of the Canawl, 
bathin’ her feet. 

Turned in at 15 minits parst eleving. 

Toosdy—Riz at 5 an went up on the poop 
deck. ‘look’ a grown n’s dose of licker 
with a member of the Injianny legislater, which 
he urbanely insisted on allowin’ me to pay for. 
Bote tearin’ threu the briny waters at the rate of 
2 Nots a hour, when the boy on the leadin’ hoss 
shouted, 

“ Sale hoe!” 

“ Whar away ?” hollered the eapting, clearin’ 
his glass (a empty black bottle, with the bottum 
knockt out) and bringin’ it to his Eagle eye. 

“Bout four reds to the starbud,”” screamed 
the boy. 

“Jes so,” screeched thecapting. “ What wes- 
sel’s that air ?”” 

“The Kickin’ Warier of Terry Hawt, and be 
darned to you!” 

“I, I, Sir!” hollered our capting. “ Reef 
your arft hoss, splice your main jib-boom, and 
hail your chamber-maid! What's up in Terry 

awe!” 

“ You know Bill Spikes?” said the capting of 
the Warier. 

“Wall, I reckin. He kin eat more fride pork 
nor any man of his heft on the Wabash. [e's 
& ornament to his sex !” 

“Wall,” continood the capting of the Kickin’ 
Warier, “ Wilyim gota little owly the tother day, 
and got to prancin’ ground town on that old 
white mare o’ his’n, and bein’ in a playful mood, 
he rid up in front of the Court ‘us, whar Old 
Judge Perkins was a holdin’ Court, and let drive 
his rifle at him. The bullet didn’t hit the Judge 
at all; it only jest whizzed parst his left ear, 
lodgin’ in the wall behind him; but what d'ye 
spose the old despot did? Why he actooly tin’d 
Bill ten dollars for contempt of Court! What 
do you think of that?” axed the capting of the 
Warier, as he parst a long black bottle over to 
our capting. 

“The country is indeed in danger!’ sed our 
capting, raisin’ the bottle to his lips. ‘The wes- 
sels parted. No other incidents that day. Re- 
tired to my chased coach at 5 minnits parst 10. 

(Wensdy.) Riz arly. Wind blowin N. W. 
E. Hevy sea on and ship rollin’ wildly in con- 
sekents of peppur-corns havin’ bin fastened to 
the forrerd Lose tale. “ Heave two !”’ roared the 
capting to the man at the rudder, as the Polly giv 
a fritefn] toss. I was sick, an sorry I’d cum. 
“ Heave two!” repeated the capting the secund 
time. I went below. ‘ Heave two!” I hearn 
him holler agin, and stickin’ my hed out of the 
cabin winder, J hev! 

The hosses becom dosile eventooally, an I felt 
better. The sun bust out in all its splender, dis- 
regardless of expense, and lively Natur put in 
her beet licks. e parst the beautiful village of 
Limy, which lookt sweet indeed, with its neat 
white cotterges, Institoots of lernin’ and other 
evijences of civilzashun, incloodin’ a party of 
bald heded cullered men who was playin’ 3 card 
monty on the stoop of the Red Egle tavern. 
All, all was food for my 2 poetic sole. I went be- 
low to breakfast, but vittles had Jost their charms. 
“Take sum of this,” sed the capting, shovin’ a 
bottle tords my plate. “It’s whisky. A few 
quarts allers sets me right when my stummick 
gits out of order. It’s a excellent Tonic!” 
declined the seductive flooid. 

(Thursdy.) Didn’t rest well last nite, on ac- 
count of a uprore made by the capting, who 
stopt the Bote to go ashore and smas i 
windows of a grosery. He was bro't back in 
about a hour, with his bed dun up in a red han- 
kercher, his eyes bein swelled up orful, and his 
nose very much out of jint. He was brot abord 
on a shutter by his crue, and deposited on the 
cabin floor, the passenjers all risin’ up in their 
births, pashin’ the red curtains aside & lookin 
out to see what the matter was. “ Why do you 
allow your pashuns to run away with you in this 
onseemly stile, my misgided frend *”’ sed a sollam 





lookin’ man in a red flannel nite-cap. ‘‘ Why do 

you sink yourself to the beests of the field ' 
“Wafl, the fack is,” sed the capting, risin’ his- 

self on the shutter, ‘I’ve bin @ little prejoodiced 


agin that grosery for sum time. But | made it 
lively for the boys, Deacon! Bet yer life!” e 
Jarfed a short, wild larf, and called for his jug. 
Sippin’ a few pints, he smiled gently upon the 
yassengers, sed, “ Bless you! bless you!” and 
fell into a sweet sleep. 

Eventonally we reached our jerny’send. This 
was in the days of Old Long Sign, bes the iron 
hoss was foaled. This was be4 steem-botes was 
goin’ round bustin’ their bilers & sendin’ peple 
higher nor a kite. Them was happy days when 








| peple was intelligent & wax figgers & livin’ wild 
| beests wasn't scoffed at 
| * O dase of me boy hom! ; 
} I'm dreamin’ on ye now"  Poerkr: 
} —Artemas Ward, in Vanity Fair 
| a ee = 
4 
| The ideal is necessarily significant of the indi- 
vidual. It is my, or your, conception of the 
highest ual within our reach. It uw pecuuarto 





one or other of i 

| tions, convictions, and impress 
minds As soon as oar discos 
cral, it becomes real, and 
WG. Simms. 
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OUR MILLINER 


PY aba DP Wespeok 


We had in the ten of L— aboot as pres 
a little millvecr as any village ta New Ragte 
© ast aml her shop wee the comtre of te 
ion and gossip for all the first ledice im the 
lage Not that Lisay B-—— ever troabied } 
velf about other people's affairs, any further tt 
her profeewon required. No one ever hear 
wor! of news, a comment of praise of Mar 
on any person's character from her pretty by 
She seemed all ribbons, flowers, patterns, ety 
from the heart outwards, and wae as close 
manager of her small comcerme as though 
had been olf and agty. People asad to wor 
greatly at her meanness, as they called it 
though the had a monopoly of the fancy trade 
labor, and was known to have been doting © 
for yours, she allowed herself bat the plainest 
cheapest clothing consistent with reepectala 
never took « leisure day, of went te any pla 
amusement; and what was mach wore in ® 
poople’s eyes, neither lent money nor signed 
name to charities, “A moan, stingy little thin, 
many « lady said, but thea, nobody coukt m 
a bonnet or dress like her, or so beoomingty 
one s hair for a party, and it must be oe pet 
Was very obliging where money Was bol percert 
One other faalt rankled in the hearts of pr 
girls, and mothers of young men. The girl > 
really beautiful, and as graceful and high 
too, in her shilling calico, and behind ber cour 
as though old Mr Ke, who took ia & 
and came to market with two dozen of eggs 
a par of mixed socks, had never been ber mt 
You coald not find a vulgar thing about Ly 
She was perfectly neat, always good nate 
well bred under all circumstances, and ex pre 
herself correctly and intelligently, when any 
got her to say anything out of her basines 
tuirs. She was proad too, in her way, 
would not have led, or flattered, of cringe 
any one, for all the money in L—, ma 
she loved 

There was quite a mystery to me in the 
with which she hoarded her gains, and the 


self denial she practised ; and one sammer 
ing, alter I had become quite intimate with 
Ltook the liberty to ask ber about it Tt 


just after twilight, and we sat alone in the 
‘back shop listening to the sounde that st 
from the concert over the way, where all 
loungers had gone, The door stood «! 
open, but I would not have a lamp, #0 peit) 
us noticed that we had an auditor stand: 
the outer doorway—for the shop was in # 
building appropriated to offices, all openin, 
one entry 

* Why don’t you ever go to concert 
asked her. 

“ Can't afford the time or money,” etx 
concisely; and after a moment's gilen: 
added. “I'm afraid you're just like the 
thinking me mean, Ellen, so I'll tell you, if 
listen, why I board my money so.” 

“ Do so if you please,” I said 
ous as possible about the matter.’ 

“In the first place,” she answered, q 
*] must tell you that often and often wher 
a child, we suffered for food and warm ck 
and were never quite out of want, until J 
work and take care of myself, Mother 
own the place, and one woman in a country 
like this can’t do much you know. 1 
now very often that we have 60 supper, ar 
she gets us all into her arms as well as sb 
and tells us fanny stories, and tries not to 
where we can eee her. [can see her w 
most all night, and then go to the stores to » 
kuitting, or carry a few pounds of butter, « 
we shouldn't be hungry or cold, and oft 
winter time when she wae not half clad 

1 used to wish that I was old enough to be 
and how Lused w plan what I would do 
day tor her and the girls, They are pla: 
you don’t know bow mach talent they 
From the first, they longed for books apd 
education. Every old paper of tatterec 
they could get, they pored over again and 
and thought it beter than play 1 ree 
mother saying to me once, with @ tear 
eve, (0, Liagy, if Lwas only neh enough | 
them to school I 

“We'll try, mother,” | said, tor that we 
J had just learned my trade 

“* You'll do well if you whe care of y 
child,’ she said to me. ‘And thea you're 
aod will get married, very likely, and ba: 

No' the children meer 


band and family 
for themselves.” 
‘You wait one year, mother,’ said I 
this shop, and brought the girle to help = 
when the year closed we laid by fifty dollar 
of alle x penses The neat, 1 made « how 
pues sending the girle to the high sched 
ter each. Now, I've got nearly enough bee 





send them away one year to the boarding « 
C——, and pay ell expenses of clothe: 
elling and the rest. (me year will be 
start you know. They can teach then, « 
themselves, and if (rod epares my bite, as 
me good luck, | meas they ehall have as 0 
an edutation ae the richest.” 

*Acd then 1" I asked 

” Then I shall work to get mother on 
home, where she wont have to work o- 
than ele chooses.” 

Then you don't think of gettieg me 

all. do you, Lacey 1° 1 emebassmert 

“No, deer, not ateall | haven't time 
thet evrt of reastiosn. I've bed bet one o 
since |] ease « child, and thet was te ber 
Iietore 1 get we © 


f woe my wey ches, | weed ty le owed 


moter and eter 


{wish thet I comld exe my Meret 
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t. ol in some es7 © bly Vom 
t as (eat! Dive only wort «ew pe 
| a o> the fanetes end pleereres thet & 


ave ite oe eacrifice lt Olle 
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sleep Sights wow, be ; 
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by various familiar objects to be near the 
use. During the last hour of their weari- 
narch, the girls had become so completely 
sted that the boys had been obliged alter. 
to carry them in their arms, and compel 
»y angry words, and even by force, to ac- 
-ertion, to prevent them from perishing of 
or cold. 

r leaving the lake, they followed a lane 
ed direct to the farmhonse, where they ar- 
st length, just as the deacon had built a fire 
sitchen before commencing his out-door 
g labors, according to his custom. The 
held up both hands in amazement as they 
the house, for both he and his wife, who 
sand sleepers, supposed that the party had 
d after they had retired to rest, and were 
fe in bed. 
vasted no time, however, in useless re- 
v8, but immediately called his wife, and 
r assistance, did all that could be done for 
nfort of the adventurers. We scarcely 
y that the young people were sick for 
a week, in consequence of their exposure 
essive fatigue. They fully recovered in 
\e, however, and were again as full of fun, 
-f and the spirit of adventure as before ; 
wreck of the Ice Bird was never recoy- 
id they never again, to our knowledge, 
aced the perils of A Cruise on an Ice 





RUISE OF THE POLLY ANN. 


erhaulin’ one of my old trunks the tother 
‘ound the follerin’ jernal of a vyge on the 
' canawl bote, Polly Ann, which happened 
subscriber when I was a young man (in 
ce Lexington of yooth, when thar aint no 
rd as fale) on the Wabash Canaw! : 
, Mondy 2 P. M. 
inder wa. Hosses not remarkable frisk 
Had to bild fires under ’em before they'd 

Started at larst very suddent, causin’ the 
* to lurch el and knockin’ me orf 
y pins. (Saler frase.) Sevral passinjers 
d, Parst threu deliteful country. Honist 
was to work sowin’ korn, and other pro- 
the fields. Surblime scenery—large red 
al reclinin’ on the banks of the Canawl, 
her feet. : 
ed in at 15 minits parst eleving. 

ly—Riz at 5 an went up on the poop 
Look*a grown n’s dose of licker 
oember of the Injianny legislater, which 
nely insisted on allowin’ me to pay for. 
‘tin’ threu the briny waters at the rate of 
a hour, when the boy on the leadin’ hoss 


» hoe!” 

‘ar away ?” hollered the capting, clearin’ 
s (aem ty black bottle, with the bottum 
ut) and bringin’ it to his Eagle eye. 

it four reds to the starbud,” screamed 


rye — thecapting. ‘ What wes- 
st air 

Kickin’ Warier of Terry Hawt, and be 
0 you!” 

» Sir!’ hollered our capting. “ Reef 
't hoss, splice your main jib-boom, and 
 chamber-maid! What’s up in Terry 


_know Bill Spikes?” said the capting of 
rier. 
‘l, Treckin. He kin eat more fride pork 
man of his heft on the Wabash. He’s 
ent to his sex !” 
|,” continood the capting of the Kickin’ 
“ Wilyim gota little owly the tother day, 
fo prancin’ ground town on that old 
ire 0’ his’n, and bein’ in a playful mood, 
» in front of the Court ’us, whar Old 
erkins was a holdin’ Court, and let drive 
athim. The bullet didn’t hit the Judge 
't only jest whizzed parst his left ear, 
n the wall behind him; but what d’ye 
» old despot did? Why he actooly tin’d 
lollars for contempt of Court! “What 
think of that?” axed the capting of the 
as he parst a long black bottle over to 
ing. 
country is indeed in danger!” sed our 
raisin’ the bottle to his lips. The wes- 
‘d. No other incidents that day. Re- 
my chased coach at 5 minnits parst 10. 
dy.) Riz arly. Wind blowin N. W. 
y_sea on and ship rollin’ wildly in con- 
of a ge havin’ bin fastened to 
rd hoss’tale. ‘Heave two!” roared the 
to the man at the rudder, as the Polly giv 
. toss. I was sick, an sorry I’d cum. 
two!” repeated the capting the secund 
went below. “ Heave two!” I hearn 
or agin, and stickin’ my hed out of the 
vader, ! 
osses becom dosile eventooally, an I felt 
Che sun bust out in all its splender, dis- 
‘s of expense, and lively Natur put in 
licks, e parst the beautiful village of 
vhich lookt sweet indeed, with its neat 
tterges, Institoots of lernin’ and other 
of civilzashun, incloodin’ a party of 
‘d cullered men who was playin’ 3 card 
n the stoop of the Red Egle tavern. 
as food for my 2 poetic sole. I went be- 
‘eakfast, but vittles had lost their charms. 
um of this,” sed the capting, shovin’ a 
rds my plate. “It’s whisky. <A few 
ers sets me right when my _stummick 
f order. It’s a excellent Tonic!” I 
the seductive flooid. 
sdy.) Didn’t rest well last nite, on ac- 
a uprore made by the capting, who 
Bote to go ashore and smash in the 
of a grosery. He was bro’t back in 
our, with his hed dun up ina red han- 
ais eyes bein swelled up orful, and his 
much out of jint. He was brot abord 
‘ter by his crue, and deposited on the 
or, the passenjers all risin’ up in their 
ishin’ the red curtains aside & lookin’ 
» what the matter was. ‘‘ Why do you 
ir pashuns to run away with you in this 
stile, my misgided frend ?”’ sed asolluam 
‘an in a red flannel nite-cap. ‘‘ Why do 
yourself to the beests of the field ?” 
, the fack is,” sed the capting, risin’ his- 
e shutter, “ I’ve bin a little prejoodiced 
grosery for sum time. But I made it 
the boys, Deacon! Bet yer life!’’ He 
hort, wild larf, and called for his jug. 
few pints, he smiled gently upon the 
s, sed, “ Bless you! bless you!” and 
sweet sleep. 
oally we reached our jerny’s end. This 
e days of Old Long Sign, be4 the iron 
oaled. This was be4 steem-botes was 
id bustin’ their bilers & sendin’ peple 
rakite. Them was happy days when 
s intelligent & wax tiggers & livin’ wild 
sn’t scoffed at 
) dase of me boyhood, 
‘m dreamin’ on ye now!” (Poeckry.) 
s Ward, in Vanity Fair. 





al is necessarily significant of the indi- 
\t is my, or your, conception of the 
oral within our reach. It is peculiar to 








er of us, until we convey our concep- 
victions, and impressions, into other 
\s soon as our discovery becomes gen- 
‘omes real, and ceases to be ideal.— 
mAs. 
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OuUR MILELINE RK: 
BY ADA D. WINDSOR. 


We had in the town of L—— about as pretty 
a little milliner as any village in New England 
could boast ; and her shop was the centre of fash- 
ion and gossip for all the first ladies in the vil- 
lage. Not that Lizzy B ever troubled her- 
self about other people’s affairs, any further than 
her profession required. No one ever heard a 
word of news, a comment of praise or blame 
on any person’s character from her pretty lips. 
She seemed all ribbons, flowers, patterns, styles, 
from the heart outwards; and was as close a 
manager of her small concerns as though she 
had been old and ugly. People used to wonder 
greatly at her meanness, as they called it. Al- 
though she had a monopoly of the fancy trade and 
labor, and was known to have been doing well 
for years, she allowed herself but the plainest and 

I clothing ¢ with respectability, 
never took a leisure day, or went to any place of 
amusement; and what was much worse in some 
people’s eyes, neither lent money nor signed her 
name to charities. “A mean, stingy little thing!” 
many a lady said, but then, nobody could make 
a bonnet or dress like her, or so becomingly deck 
one’s hair for a party, and it must be owned she 
was very obliging where money was notgoncerned. 

One other fault rankled in the hearts of pretty 
girls, and mothers of young men. The girl was 
really beautiful, and as graceful and high-bred 
too, in her shilling calico, and behind her counter, 
as though old Mrs. B——, who took in work 
and came to market with two dozen of eggs and 
a pair of mixed socks, had never been her mother. 

You coald not find a vulgar thing about Lizzie. 
She was perfectly neat, always good natured, 
well-bred under all circumstances, and expressed 
herself correctly and intelligently, when any one 
got her to say anything out of her business af- 
fairs. She was proud too, in her way, and 
would not have lied, or flattered, or cringed to 
any one, for all the money in L——, much as 
she loved it. 

There was quite a mystery to me in the care 
with which she hoarded her gains, and the rigid 
self-denial she practised ; and one summer even- 
ing, after I had become quite intimate with her, 
I took the liberty to ask her about it. It was 
just after twilight, and we sat alone in the little 
back shop listening to the sounds that stole in 
from the concert over the way, where all other 
loungers had gone. The door stood slightly 
open, but I would not have a lamp, so neither of 
us noticed that we had an auditor standing in 
the outer doorway—for the shop was in a large 
building appropriated to offices, all opening into 
one entry. 

“Why don’t you ever go to concerts?” I 
asked her. 

“ Can’t afford the time or money,” she said, 
concisely; and after a moment’s silence she 
added : “I’m afraid you’re just like the rest in 
thinking me mean, Ellen, so I'll tell you, if you'll 
listen, why I hoard my money so.” 

“ Do so if you please,” I said. “I’m as curi- 
ous as possible about the matter.” 

“In the first place,” she answered, quietly, 
“T must tell you that often and often when I was 
a child, we suffered for food and warm clothing, 
and were never quite out of want, until I could 
work and take care of myself. Mother didn’t 
own the place, and one woman in a country town 
like this can’t do much you know. I dream 
now very often that we have no supper, and that 
she gets us all into her arms as well as she can, 
and tells us funny stories, and tries not to weep 
where we can see her. Ican see her work al- 
most all night, and then go to the stores to sell her 
knitting, or carry a few pounds of butter, so that 
we shouldn’t be hungry or cold, and often in 
winter time when she was not half clad. How 
I used to wish that I was old enough to help her, 
and how Lused to plan what I would do some 
day for her and the girls. They are plain, but 
you don’t know how much talent they have. 
From the first, they longed for books and for an 
education. Every old paper or tattered book 
they could get, they pored over again and again, 
and thought it better than play. I remember 
mother saying to me once, with a tear in her 
eye, ‘O, Lizzy, if I was only rich enough to send 
them to school !’ 

“+ We'll try, mother,’ I said, for that was when 
I had just learned my trade. 

“« You'll do well if you take care of yourself, 
child,’ she said to me. ‘And then you're pretty 
and will get married, very likely, and have hus- 
band and family. No! the children must shift 
for themselves.’ 

«You wait one year, mother,’ said I. I took 
this shop, and brought the girls to help me, and 
when the year closed we laid by fifty dollars, clear 
of all expenses. The next, I made a hundred be- 
sides sending the girls to the high school a quar- 
tereach. Now, I’ve got nearly enough hoarded to 
send them away one year to the boarding school at 
Cc. , and pay all expenses of clothing, trav- 
elling and the rest. One year will be a great 
start you know. They can teach then, and help 
themselves, and if God spares my life, and gives 
me good luck, I mean they shall haveas thorough 
an education as the richest.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“ Then I shall work to get mother a nice little 
home, where she wont have to work any more 
than ske chooses.” 

* Then you don’t think of getting married at 
all, do you, Lizzy ?” I exclaimed. 

“No, dear, not atall. I haven't time to build 
that sort of castles. I’ve had but one sentiment 
since I was a child, and that was to benefit my 
motier and sisters. Before I got to work, and 
could see my way clear, I used to lie awake nights, 
and wish that I could coin my blood, or my 
strength, or my capacity for happiness, or sacri- 
fie mysclf in some way to help them. Now, 
thank God! I've only to work a few years, and 
yive up the fancies and pleasures that some other 

It’s no sacritice. It fills me so full 
to think of it that I don’t care for anything else. 











girls have 





I sat a moment in silence, listening, for I heard | 
soft steps down the sidewalk, as though some one 
had just gone away from the door; then some 
person came in, the lamps were lit, and I had no 
more chance to speak to Lizzy for a week. I 
asked her then how soon she hoped to send her 
sisters away, and finding that it was only a few | 
weeks to the commencement of the term, I offer- 
ed my services to assist in the preparations. I 
had never been able to feel much interest in the 
plain, silent sisters, but a little intercourse soon 
showed me that they were worth all the care and 
sacrifice that Lizzy bestowed on them, and that 
they loved and reverenced their sister above 
everything. 

I used to feel almost as much interested in their 
letters, and the accounts received from them, as 
their own family could be, for I was continually 
haunted with the fear that something might hap- 
pen to them, and so all this life-long devotion 
bring no result, except the richness its falling 
leaves gave to the soil whereon it grew. Buta 
year passed, and the girls made great progress 
in their studies, and came home to their vacations 
rosy with health, and the joy of congenial em- 
ployment. The trouble came in a shape I had 
not thought of. Lizzy’s shop was completely 
burned out with everything it contained, books 
as well as stock, and, excepting the debts due 
her, for which she had no account to show, the 
poor girl was penniless. There were other losses, 
and heavy ones, but none that fell so heavily as 
hers. I shall never forget how pale and resolute 
her face looked, as she stood and gazed at the 


fire. 

“Poor children! they’ll have to come home 
and wait awhile,” she whispered sadly to me. 

“ What will you do, Miss Lizzy?” asked Judge 
H—, who was himself an occupant of the build- 
ing, and who had lost a valuable law library and 
many papers of importance. 

“ Just what you will do, sir,” she said, quietly. 
“ Begin again.” 

“Then you are not discouraged,” he asked, 
with a look of most decided admiration in his 
eyes. 
“Not at all, only I wish it could have happen- 
ed a little later,” she answered, with a passing 
cloud on her fair face. 

“ Because of those who must suffer through 
you?” he asked, in a low voice. 

She nodded an assent, for we were in a crowd 
and there were plenty listening, and after a little 
while I took her home to dine, and arrange some 
plan of action. She had already matured one, 
while looking at the embers of her fancy stock. 
Such a room would answer very well for a mil- 
liner’s shop, there was a considerable due her 
which she would try to collect, and she could 
start for Boston in three or four days to buy a 
new stock of goods. She had no fear but her 
creditors would trust her, and in a little while she 
should be in full operation again. She would 
say nothing to the girls about her misfortune for 
a day or two, for if she collected well the money 
due her, it would pay the expenses of the winter 
term, and they need not leave until spring. The 
matter was settled as far as the plan went, and I 
started to walk a little way towards home with 
her. On our way past the post-office, the 
postmaster called to her that there was a letter 
for her, and looked inquisitively at her as he hand- 
ed it. It was a drop-letter, and opening it we 
saw a package of bank bills. I would have had 
her go back to the house with me to read it, but 
she said her mother would be anxious, and she 
would read it as soon as we got past the houses. 
It was an anonymous letter containing fifty dol- 
lars, saying that the writer had no more money 
at hand then, but would remember her again 
when he thought she needed for the object she 
had most at heart. He begged her to accept it 
without reluctance, and if she would be better 
pleased, to consider it a loan to be paid when she 
was able. There was something more, sentences 
of encouragement and praise for her self-devotion, 
all very gracefully written, and very sensible too. 

“ What shall I do?” asked Lizzy. 

“ Take the good luck that has come to you 
thankfully,” Isaid. ‘You'd be foolish to do 
any other way, and I don’t see how you can well 
do otherwise. He hasn’t given you any clue as 
I see.” 

Lizzy looked over the letter again. ‘He? 
there’s nothing here to show that it was a gentle- 
man,” said she; and there was not, although 
my thoughts had identified the giver at once. 
“T’m sure I can’t think who could be so kind 
unless it was Mrs. Wainwright,” said Lizzy, 
musingly. “She might, and it’s just her quiet 
way of doing things. I'll watch her, and if 
there’s any reason to suspect she was the giver, 
I'll ask her outright.” 

“That's right!” I said, smiling inwardly. 
“You watch, and I will too ;” and I went home 
building a very tall castle for Lizzy to live in. 
One sentence will describe it. Judge H was 
a widower. I thought of the look he had given 
her that morning. Such a respectful, admiring 
glance, that showed how thoroughly he appreciat- 
ed her. I remembered when she had first told 
me her story oa that summer night, that I thought 
some one had been near, and that when I went 
out afterwards, I looked up and saw a light in 
the judye’s office, and met him coming leisurely 
down the street as though returning from a walk. 
It he had heard her story, or a part of it, and 
watched her course since, how natural that he 
should wish to assist her, for she had worked the 
past year until che color was all gone out of her 
cheeks, and this new misfurtune was a crucl dis- 
appointment to her. hat letter was just like the 
judge—he could atford to be as generous as he 
chose, and was known to be very liberal on 
properoccasions. Any lady reader will understand 
the train of thought that fullowed. The jadge 





she had expected, she was freely trusted, and was 


soon well established in a comfortable room, and 
as busy as ever. It was spring soon, and when 
it was time for the girls to come home from 
school, another mysterious letter containing a bill 
for one hundred dollars, appeared. It was to 
assist in paying her sister’s expenses, the writer 


said, and again urged her to accept it without | 
| Was spent in preparations for the marriage, and 
| before Thanksgiving, the family were gone, and 


tear or pride. 

“Tt must be Mrs. Wainwright, though she 
didn’t appear conscious when I hinted about it 
the other day,” Lizzy said. 

“ You just keep quiet, and use the money,” I 
said. “If worse comes to worse you shall have 
a part of my hoard to pay it with. There! don’t 
thank me! I haven’t done it yet. There’s Judge 
H— across the street,” I added, carelessly. 
“ Don’t you think he’s handsome *” 

She looked out carelessly. ‘“ Yes! he is very 
good looking. That would be a nice match for 
you, Ellen.” 

“T hope I may get some one as good,” I said, 
and forthwith told a story I had heard of his for- 
bearance and tenderness towards his wife. Her 
face took a new expression as she looked at him. 
“T thought he was a very worldly person,’’ she 


said. 

“Some people used to think so of you,” I an- 
swered. “And because he seems cold and proud 
and doesn’t make a show of his sympathies, he 
has the same reputation He bore enough of ill 
treatment from that selfish wife of his to disci- 
pline any man, and it was cruel too, for he loved 
her and did a great deal for her relatives. 

“T shouldn’t want a man todo a great deal for 
my relatives,” she answered with a shrug. “I’m 
afraid he’d be inding me of it i 2s 

“Not if he was generous. They say that 
H— never was heard to retort when his wife 
taunted him ever so badly. I’ve heard Mattie 
H— , his cousin, say that he set his teeth to- 
gether, and when he answered her, spoke as calm- 
ly and kindly as though nothing had happened ; 

and he’s a very proud man.” 

“Tt shows how much he loved her,” she said, 
gently, leaning forward to see him as he strode 
round a corner. 

“It shows how noble the man’s nature is,” I 
said, taking up my bonnet to go. “ There’sa 
little leaven,” I said to myself. 

The next time I came, Lizzy had received a 
Christmas present; a warm set of furs accom- 
panied by a note from her secret correspondent. 
It said that the writer noticed she failed to con- 
sider her own comfort and health in her devotion 
to others, and that she must not forget that every 
person’s life was valuable, and often very precious 
to some outside the circle of their immediate fam- 
ily. There might be far more important work 
for her in the world than the work she was now 
doing, and she must not waste herself on that. 

“Did you ever mention what I told you about 
the girls and mother?” she asked me. 

“ Certainly not,” I said. ‘ But any one with 
two eyes in his head can see that you are kill. 
ing yourself to keep the girls at school, and you 
should remember thag you may be kept for other 
duties, and want strength for them. There’s the 
judge going out. Seems to me he’s looking ili 
lately. I should think a man would die of loneli- 
ness, without any one to love or care for.” 

“You'll have to propose, Ellen, as sure as 
fate?” Lizzy exclaimed, laughing. 

“T think I shall some day,” I answered, put- 
ting my own interpretation on the matter, and 
wishing that the judge would make a few open 
advances, if he was really the person who took 
such an interest in Lizzy. But he gave no sign. 
The winter passed, and at the spring vacation 
the eldest of the sisters was offered a subordinate 
post in the school where they were, with the pros- 
pect of rising as she advanced in her studies, a 
position she gladly accepted, since it would pay 
all expenses of board and tuition, without sacri- 
ficing all her time. In one year more she could 
take care of herself, and if all things favored the 
younger sister, would beable to meet a part of her 
expenses. Lizzy began to see her way clear, as 
she expressed it. With both girls settled, and 
the unknown creditor paid, she had only to work 
for a home and a fund against any contingency 
that might arise, and then! she sighed faintly 
and stopped, for we heard Judge H—— and some 
one talking on the stairway. The judge certain- 
ly had a fine voice, and the laugh with which he 
greeted his companion’s joke, rung out as richly 
as a boy’s. He went out and crossed the street, 
bowing smilingly at one ot the belles who bridled 
and made eyes at him on all occasions. 

“I wonder if that wont be a match some day,” 
I said, feeling my way. 

“Tt would be a very suitable match,” Lizzy 
answered, mechanically, going about her work, 
and fetching a sigh some time afterwards, that 
sounded as if it had been kept a while. We met 
the judge that night, as we went out. He spoke 
very politely to Lizzy, and stopped to make some 
remark to ie. I answered him gaily, and at- 
tacked him about a new charity we were getting 
up. I wanted his help, and he promised it, merely 
asking Lizzy it she was interested in such 
things. 

She said ‘‘no,” very quietly, and he took no 
further notice of her. It wanted some faith to 
hold on to my old opinion of his being her secret 
friend, yet the next night as I was at a window 
opposite, and Lizzy came out and went down the 
street, some one at the judge’s window sat and 
watched her until she was out of sight, and then 
walked the room in the twilight as long as I stay- 
ed to watch him Yet the next day, I saw he 
passed her in the entry with only a slight bow. I 
was really vexed. I had made up my mind that 
they two were to come together, but it seemed 
further off than before. 

Thus the summer passed. The girls came 








was rich, honorable, kind-tempered, without any 
jacumbrance—except a brother—and could af- 
ford to fall in love with and marry a poor girl, 
just as well as not. To be sure he was on the 
shady side of forty, and was exceedingly shy of 
| female society, because as people said, his wife 
had been a vixen, but if he and Lizzy would only 
fall in love with each other, everything would be 
made straight. 





can hardly go to sleep nights now, for planning 
J 6 p = 
about our hcuse that shall be some day.” 


and then went off to Boston for her goods. As 


: | 
Lizzy was scarcely to be seen for a few days, | 


| home for vacation, and it was announced that one 
| of the trustees of the school, a man of character 
| and standing, wished to marry the youngest. The 
| lover came in person to plead his cause, and won 
| the mother’s and sister's consent to an early day 

for the ceremony. He had a large house, with 

not enough to fill it, he said, and begged the 
mother tu make her home with ber daughter, and 
| assist her with her advice. The old lady was 
loth to go and leave Lizzy, but the wife to be 
| pleaded so strongly, and Lizzy was so sure that 


she could get along very well with an occasional 
visit, that it was arranged among them all that 
she should make one of the family, and that the 
other girls should spend their vacations there 
It was to be the head-quarters of the family, and 
the husband elect seemed to be in love with all of 
them. 


The rest of the summer and early autumn | 


the old home was broken up atlast. Lizzy spent | 


a week with her sister, and came home two her 
work again, quietly happy. Her labor was ac- 


expected. The elder sister would receive a small 
salary the next year, and they would all be inde- 
pendent of her. 

“All that remains is to pay that debt, and then 
I shall have no better object than to earn my 
bread,” she said to me. 

“ That suffices most people,” I said. 

“ Never those who have had one less selfish,” 
she answered. “1am thankful and happy for 
the good fortune we have had, but 1 keep 
thinking all the time that nobody needs me. 1 


that it seems as if the prop was suddenly knock- 
ed from under me. I shall have to be a mission- 
ary yet,” she added, smiling. 

Another winter passed, and I was quite sure 
that I must have been mistaken about the judge. 
He took no more notice of Lizzy than of any oth- 
er person, and even allowed two or three belles 
of the upper circle to flirt at him, which he had 
never done before. He went into society too, and 
dressed with more care han formerly, and I gave 
it up altogether. The castle must crumble! 

One day in early spring, Lizzy came to me 
quite excited. She had picked up on the stair- 
way a piece of paper, evidently swept from the 
judge’s office, and the writing was identical with 
the anonymous letters she had received. What 
did I think about it? 

“T thought all along that it was he,” I said. 

“And never told me? Well! you must go 
with me to his office to-night. I'll ask him out- 
right, and I can pay him nearly two hundred of 
the sum, and give my note for the remainder. 
There’s enough due me to pay the whole, if it 
were only collected.” 

We went accordingly, at an hour when the 
judge was usually alone, and not finding him in 
the outer office, we rapped at the door of his 
sanctum—an inner room where he kept a mis- 
cellaneous library, and received his personal 
friends. He said, come in, without rising, but 
started up quite confused when he saw who it 
was, and offered us chairs, stammering something 
about his being honored by the visit. 

“I’ve come to ask a question, if you please,” 
Lizzy said, and I saw her tremble. “Some 
benevolent friend has several times assisted me 
with money and otherygifts. I have reason to 
think now that it was you. Am I right?” 

“ This is a very singular question, Miss Lizzy?” 
he answered, coloring deeper still. 

“ That almost answers my question,” she said. 
“ You promised me that I should repay the debt, 
sir, and I am able to give you most of it, and 
can give you my note for the remainder, with 
what interest will be due. The remainder can 
be all paid next autumn.” 

I was astonished at her coolness, when I 
thought she would fall on her knees to thank him, 
and | saw that he was deeply hurt. 

“TI did notintend it as a business transaction, 
and I had much rather you should not pay it,” 
he said, with a very perceptible tremor in his 
voice, as he turned towards the desk and moved 
some writing materials. “I wont attempt to de- 
ny the thing,” headded. “I saw you struggling 
with a great task, and I wanted to help you. It 
has given me more pleasure than any other act 
of my life. I hope I have not presumed too 
much in doing it.” 

He had moved a chair to the desk for her, and 
sitting down beside her, waited for her to count 
out the money she had drawn from her pocket. 
I wished he would look up, for her eyes were full 
of tears. At length she put up her hand to brush 
them away and his eyes met hersthen. He drew 
a quick breath of relief, and clasped both hands 
with the half-counted money, in his. 

“ We don’t understand each other,’’ he said, 
rising. ‘‘ Put up the money, and come out with 
me for a walk. I want to talk with you.” 

1 followed them out, quite satisfied with the 
way in which he drew her arm into his, and went 
off ignoring my presence entirely. “‘ Good symp- 
toms!” I thought, as I went home. That was 
eight o’clock, and at ten, Lizzy came into my 
room, her clothes all damp with the thick spring 
mist, but her face radiant with a new light. 

“Is he going to sell the goods?” I asked. 

“He thinks he'd rather take the body,” she 
said, with a blush and a smile. 

“T should think you'd be ashamed to take him 
when you know I’ve wanted him so long. And 
by the way, what made you treat him so badly 
about the money !”” 

“ It was too bad, when he felt it so much,” she 
said. “ But the truth is, Ellen, just after I found 
out that it was he sent me the money, I saw him 
go down the street with Margaret A , and I 
telt as though I couldn’t bear to be under obliga- 
‘tions to him then.” 





“Jealous!” 1 said. “How long since you 
were 60 smitten with the judge ?”’ 

“im sure { don’t know,” she answered, sim- 
ply. “It’s a gqod while, and a good deal,"’ she 
added, smiling 

I made her tell me all about it after we had 
gone to bed, and the lamp was blown out. The 


judge had begun to talk in a friendly, middle 
aged sort of a way, and suddenly, to her yreat 





astonishment, had broken out with a passionate 
declaration that would have done credit to a 
young fellow of nineteen. When she had not 


answered at once (looking for all the fragments 


I suppose), be had taken it asa refusal, and «si! 
sadly, that he knew it was presumption ic him to 
think of winning one so young and fresh, aud he 


supposed it was his fate to waste himself always 


without any return, and sw forth. Then sudden 
ly she had felt how much she loved him, and 
found some words wo tell him so. They both 





have lived upon what I mightdo for them so long, | 





forgot all about the time, or the ground ove 
which they travelled, or the weather, or anything 
but themselves, and she made him take the money 


after all, and wouldn't promise to marry him ur 
til the whole was paid. Asx to this latter clau- 
the judge did me the honor to call me in to cor 
sult, protesting against such an wlnecessary he 
lay. Our united argaments brought her to prom 
ise that as soon as she could find a purchaser fo 
the goods on hand, she would become Mr> 
H—— 


sum with interest, and even took @ receipt for i 


But she persisted in paying the whol 


| As for the marriage, the astonishment of th 


complished much sooner and better than she had | gossips, the beauty of the young wife—first fully 


appreciated in her aristocratic setting, the proud 


| happiness of her husband, and the extreme< 


friendship of some who never could remember 
her name formerly, are they not written in the 
chronicles of the town of L-———'* 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories. in bound form, rictly Hiestrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books tn 
Price ever offered to the public 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We wiil send 
Single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
sez copies, post paid, for one dollar 


THE HIGHWAYMAN.: or. Tue Nearoutan Ban 
pitt A Tale of Love and Pride This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stortes of the roed and high 
way which we have ever published Original in con 
ception, and dazzling im its plot, the present ts the 
ninth edition, and the demand remains unabated 
Written expressly for ue by. Da. dH. ROBINSON 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tus Stoves 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
ope of the most deeply interesting in our series Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Ite characters 
are marked by @ dashing vein of originality, and the 
1 highly cb ie and lifelike 
Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tue Wreck axp tue Chase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. lograhan: was 
60 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect 
Written for us by......... Pror J. H. INGRAHAM 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fatror San 
JuaN D ULLoa. A Tale of the Mexican War, This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo 
dramatic we have ever published It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story 

Written for us by... Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL 


THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tur Main oF Monterey 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 

rming one of jest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals 

Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Monancu’s Last 
Bape. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, It paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

ritten expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


DOOMED KING: or, Tue Crown anv THe Sworn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and esca; 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE, 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Waeck on THE Indian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 


Every one of these 





page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tus Kestoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has been in the emp) of our g This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 

Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon tae Wino. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tue Gaanpere's Prior. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furn’ many illustra- 
tious of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
ED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs oF Fousst 
Hitt. This is « tale of the olden time, during the they in 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially io 
the county of Kent, were the lorale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and custome are a theme of 
never failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
jrittem for ua by............ Da J. H. ROBINBON. 





D REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kino or rue 
Fionivas This tale of the Gulf and ites islands ts one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by....... NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tus Wup Curertain A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by - 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........8YLVANUS COBB. Ju 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote tue Bace- 
wWoopsman. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character The present is the eievenia edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By . LIEUTENANT MUKKAY 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tus Buccaneer ann tHe Canpi- 
NAL) This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest. and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out he present is the A/té edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelied 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative 
Written expressly for ue by AUSTIN C BURDICK 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Looax tue Wank A 
Kevolationary Komance of Sea aod Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb bas woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into thie thrilling story, the popularity of whieh ie at- 
tested by ite passing through srem editions 
Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS CORB Jn 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tue Baise oF Mavuty 
The sceue of this story is laid ip the gay eapitel of Bpein, 
and delineates to the life scenes of lowe and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature Ase tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tewequals Lieutenant Murray & the most suc 
cousful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century Editions of this story have beee 
ineued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEL ISABEL: or. Tue Comsrimatons oF Guns 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Rem Kick ip 
adventure and in Cuben life of « revolutionary chera:- 
ter Mr Barrington ¢ for a cons) ierabie period in 
the government service of Fpain, « 












of love hidden away in the ‘corners of her heart, | 


the Carth teas 


plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of 
en BARRKINGTUN 


| : Written for usby ¥ CLINTY) 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue feeeers oF tue Coast 
Thie is acknowledged to be Co createst sod beat 
novelette, full to the brim of etartiing and viwid life 
and containing ® most intensely interesting plot I 
has been compared to Maryatt'+ beet een nove! and has 
reached eprem editions Jt ite captivating tale from 
beginning toeod By SYLVASUS COBB Je 
} THE DANCING STAR: «+ Tee fucocure ov tee 
| Curtareake This is a story of the (cart and the Kee, 
Written ia our author's happiest ein and portrays char 
acter with crest tact and iff It @ the moet popeiar 
arn tale that Professor Ingraham ever erete and hae 
exceeded in the t tittens the fmenous 
Dreoring Feather 
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| THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or Tus Srasiem Cave 
uae A legred of Olid Bpeim =| Thie be 0 meet chore 
tng story of tue tune of Philip I] and the dayr of the 
lagu 
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Poet's Corner. 


ee for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


You bid me sing a happier strain 
Than those I ‘ve sung before ; 

You bid me chant of sighs, and tears, 
And ruined hopes, no more. 

You bid me string my harp anew, 
And sing of joy and love: 

Of pleasures bright on earth below, 
And spirit joys above 


I cannot sing a merry strain 
When heart is sad and drear; 
When every hope has left me, friend, 
And falls the silent tear. 
I would that I might wake a lay 
Of happiness divine ; 
But only strains of sadness, friend, 
Spring from this heart of mine. 
MARRIAGE. 


There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand. 
What trying thoughts in the bosom swell, 
As the bride bids parents and home farewell! 
rey down by the side of the tearful fair, 
nd strengthen the perilous hour with ew 
. WARE. 





THE HEART. 
The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal magic music from lite’s mystic frets; 
The golden threads are spun through suffering’s fire, 
Wherewith the marriage-robes for heaven are woven ; 
And all the rarest hues of human life 
Take radiance, and are rainbowed out in tears. 
Masser. 
RESIGNATION. 
i roe gently slopes the way; 
And, all hi Piacente brightening to the last, 
His heave: ences ere the world be past. 
GoLpsMITH. 


Domestic Story Department. 








¥ “Well, I suppose Fred wont be home for an- 
other week yet, so I might as well make myself 
contented with the prospect of the presents he 
will bring me from New York.’’ But here she 
jumped up suddenly. “Heigho! Well, I de- 
clare, I never thought of it before. What's to 


hinder me from going out to Uncle Ned’s and | 


staying aday or two? Nothing in the world, 
and I'll start off the minute I’m ready.” 

And up Mrs. Peters jumped, and began to 
prepare for the journey. 
was ready and about closing the door after her, 
when it suddenly occurred to her, that if Fred 
should come home unexpectedly, a thing very 
improbable, however, he would not have the 
faintest idea where she was, and would be about 
as likely to supp her at P: as at Un- 
cle Ned’s. So she ran back, wrote a hasty but 
spirited note, signed it, and left it on the table. 

As she crossed the common, still in its delicate 
spring dress, her spirits rose higher and higher, 
and when she arrived at the depot just in time 
for the train, she was as happy as a child at the 
prospect of breathing the fresh country air once 
more, and of gathering the hawthorns and the 
violets. The cars started and she sank into the 
corner of her seat, put down her veil, and gave 
herself up to dreams, now and then arousing her- 
self to wish that Fred were with her to enjoy all 
this, for she was really a most unselfish little 
woman. 

A hoarse sonorous cough from some individ- 
ual near at hand startled her and caused her to 
look up. Just across the aisle was a black-hair- 
ed, black-whiskered, and al fierce-looking 
man, who was reg g her with iderable 
curiosity. Turn in whatever position she would 
she felt that the man’s eyes were upon her, and 
at last to avoid such close scrutiny, she placed 
one hand upon the seat before her, and turning 
completely around, busied herself in looking out 
of the window. The conducter touched her on 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


NELLY’S FOLLY. 


BY M. H. MARSTON. 

Mrs. Peters looked out of the window and 
yawned disconsolately. Everything in and about 
the city was looking as dreary as possible, al- 
though it was the month of May, and the season 
was more forward than usual. Looking directly 
opposite, nothing was to be seen but dull brick 
walls, with here and there a dirty window insert- 
ed in them, which, even if Mrs. Peters had been 
very curious and endowed with the sharpest of 
human eyes, it would have been utterly impossi- 
ble to see through. 

Down below in the street, which was not by 
any means a popular thoroughfare, milkmen 
were going their daily rounds, and a few rough- 
looking pedestrians trotted hastily along, as if 
inclination as well as business called them away 
from that uninviting vicinity. Time was, when 
from the windows of her sunny little parlor, Mrs. 
Nelly Peters could catch a glimpse of far distant 
hills and a narrow sweep of level country, over 
whieh like mushrooms sprang up white houses 
and gleaming church spires. Time was, too, 
when, standing at those same windows at the 
sunset hour, Mrs. Peters caught the last raysof 
Sol, as reflected back from the windows of far 
away dwellings embosomed in shady groves and 
fragrant gardens, and like the child in the fairy 
story, she longed to penetrate into a beautiful 
and unknown country. 

But some enterprising person had erected a 
block of buildings which effectually shut out the 
bit of rural view which Mrs. Peters so much ad- 
mired, and nothing was left consequently, but 
dull and dreary walls. Mrs. Peters sighed and 
yawned, therefore, and grew extremely weary. 
She had spent all her life in the city, with the ex- 
ception of one ever-to-be-remembered summer, 
when, taking a little vacation from her arduous 
duties as a dress-maker, she had gone to Uncle 
Ned’s to spend a few weeks. Time had flown 
since then, she had become Mrs. Fred Peters, 
and was just the nicest little housekeeper in the 
world, contriving not only to make home com- 
fortable, but to save up a little for a rainy day 
out of Fred’s modest salary. 

But now Fred was away to New York on 
business for the firm, and Mrs. Peters daily grew 
more and more tired of the solitude of her city 
home, and dreamed continually of patches of 
hawthorn bloom, of fragrant pine groves, of vio- 
lets in the cool, dark woods, and of the budding 
sweet fern upon the roadside, plucked during 
that never-to-be-forgotten summer. 

She thought and yawned alternately, screwed 
her pretty little face into all manner of shapes, 
and twisted listlessly the magnificent opal upon 
the finger of her left hand. Said opal was an 
extravagant luxury indulged in by Nelly in her 
more youthful days, and ever since retained. 
When she told Fred its history, how to purchase 
it she had denied herself the luxuries and even 


‘some of the ordinary comforts of life, he directly 


christened it ‘ Nelly’s Folly,” a name by which 
ever after he designated it. But Mrs. Peters had 
ascertained by stolen visits to the jewellers’ shops, 
that her opal was a little fortune in itself and ca- 
pable at any moment of being turned into ready 
money. Therefore she heard with great noncha- 
lance all Fred’s jests and remarks in regard to 
the matter. 

But to Mr. Peters, there was one mysterious 
and provoking circumstance connected with this 
ring. Mrs Peters never upon any account 
would part with it for a single instant, nor even 
allow it to be moved from the second finger of 
her left hand upon which it was evidently a fix- 
ture. In vain had Fred teased, and coaxed, and 
entreated to examine the precious stone. Nelly 
was inexorable, and discouraged and a little 


pained by her apparent distrust, Fred had drop- | 


ped the subject. 

“T wish,” said Nelly, glancing at the ring, as 
she twisted it about, “I wish an opal really had 
the qualities which the ancients attributed to it. 
Shouldn’t I like to become invisible just for a 
little while?” 

Here she reclined upon the sofa, after a pause 
continuizg her soliloquy. 
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“Madam, your ticket.” 

Nelly turned, handed her ti¢ket to the official, 
and ventured to glance across the aisle. The 
eyes of her fierce-looking neighbor now rested 
upon her left hand, from which she had removed 
her glove. She also glanced at her hand, and 
there upon the second finger gleamed and glow- 
ed the precious opal, darting out little tongues of 
light, seeing which, the strange man opposite 
drew in his breath and then blew it out audibly. 

Mrs. Peters was a little nervous at this demon- 
stration, but she drew on her glove, and main- 
tained an outward composure during the remain- 
der of the journey. She was very glad, however, 
after her two hours’ ride to be set down at the 
little old-fashioned depot, from which the chim- 
neys of Uncle Ned’s house were clearly visible. 

The train moved on, bearing away her unknown 
and troublesome neighbor, and once more Mrs. 
Peters felt extremely light-hearted, and in a 
mood to enjoy anything that might occur. She 
was once more in the country, the goal of her 
ambition, and never never had she experienced 
amore delightful sensation than when she en- 
countered upon her walk a great unsightly haw- 
thorn bush, the milky foam of whose white blos- 
soms floated all around, aud whose odor was strong 
and sweet, unlike, and yet like in some respects 
her favorite perfume. 

At length she reached her destination, and in 
through the great gateway, and up the broad 
path, she walked until she came to the old famil- 
iar door, at which she ventured to knock. The 
knock brought Uncle Ned himself, who received 
her with open arms, and with such a boisterous 
demonstration of delight, that Nelly could not 
but believe herself welcome. Then came greet- 
ings from her good aunt and half a dozen cousins, 
and then Nelly had leisure to look about her. 
Everybody and everything looked the same ex- 
cept Uncle Ned, and somehow he had undergone 
achange. There were more wrinkles upon his 
face, and he had caught a vague and sinister 
look about the mouth, which, as Nelly gravely 
speculated upon it, did not strike her favorably. 
However, she was too tired and too happy to 
find fault with anything, and was glad for one 
night at least, to drop off into dreamland, lulled 
by the ever-murmuring music of the brook near 
at hand, and the more solemn rustle of the pine 
trees. A day or two passed, and Mrs. Peters 
thought of returning home, but her wishes were 
opposed on all sides. One day Uncle Ned came 
in looking pleased, and eager. 

“Nelly,” said he, “you know you always ad- 
mired the country. Now’s your chance to prove 
it. There’s just the snuggest little box to let for 
the summer, just above here, and that at a good 
bargain, too, for the owner is going to Europe, 
and must have the place cared for while he is 

ne.” 

“ But, uycle,” said Nelly, rather startled at the 
proposition, “I never thought of such a thing as 
that. Fred and I talked of boarding in the coun- 
try during his vacation, but we could not afford 
to hire a house.” 

“Nonsense,” was the reply. ‘Fred is too 
stingy. He had better spend now, and enjoy 
himself while he is young. And as for the place 
I spoke of, you can get it fora mere nothing, 
ready furnished, too. Suppose you hire it for 
the three summer months, then invite Fred out 
to spend his vacation. I’m sure he’s be de- 
lighted.” 

“But I can’t afford it,” persisted Nelly. 

“Not afford it,” repeated Uncle Ned, looking 
hard at the opal. “If you éan afford to have 
such gimcracks as that, you can have most any- 
thing. Worth a hundred dollars, aint it, eh ?” 

“Yes,” said Nelly, rather timidly. 

“And more, perhaps. Well, now you’d better 
think of what I’ve said, and I’ll take you up 
there this very afternoon to look at the house ” 

Nelly firmly protested against this, but was 
overruled, and that afternoon beheld her look- 
ing into temptation and looking with a pleased 
eye at the elegant little nutshell of a place, which 
Uncle Ned was so solicitous she should hire. 
From the tiny parlor, with its little cottage piano 
and other luxuries, down to the tiny kitchen, oc- 
cupied by a neat and trim looking domestic, was 
a thoroughly nice establishment. And then the 
cow! Nelly was delighted. A red cow with 
straight horns and a gentle, placid face, which 


In half an hour she | 


looked carelessly at Nelly with great, dreamy 
eyes, and went on quietly chewing her cud, was 
| the object of all others, which won the heart of 
| the little city matron. It would be so nice to 
make butter and cheese, to have real cream toast 
for breakfast, to make custards and pies, and 
many other nice things, which require milk. So 
| she finished her reverie with a sigh, for the price, 
though really very small was too great an ex- | 
| travagance for her to dream of. She hinted this 
to Uncle Ned as she clambered into the antiquat- | 
ed vehicle. 

“Pooh!” said Uncle Ned, with energy, and 
fastening his gaze again upon the opal. “ Fred’s 
too stingy to hire. If he wont pay the bill, you 
have only to sell that ring of yours, and you'll 
have the money without troubling anybody.” 

“Fred isn’t stingy,” said Nelly, indignantly, 
and then she fell to thinking of the scheme which 
Uncle Ned had proposed. She might hire the 
house, and then if the worst came to the worst, 
the opal might be disposed of as suggested, and 
perhaps after a while redeemed. 

The result of it was that Mrs. Peters went back 
to the city, promising to return and take the 
house, if, after having consulted Fred, he made 
no objection to the plan. At home, however, 
she found a letter from ker husband, saying that 
business would detain him a mouth longer in 
New York, and that then he should come back 
and take his vacation. 

She sat down at once and answered the letter, 
detailing her plan and setting forth in most glow- 
ing terms the little country home, which she so 
longed to possess, and ended by entreating Fred 
to reply at his earliest possible convenience, and 
to come home just as soon as he could. 

Day after day passed on and yet there was no 
reply. But at the end of the week the coveted 
epistle arrived, and Nelly opened it eagerly. It 
was very concise and chilly in its tone. In re- 
gard to the project, upon which she had wasted 
so much eloquence, Mr. Peters spoke as follows : 

“My dear wife, you must do as you please. 
But let me warn you not to do anything of which 
you may repent when it is too late.’’ 

That was all, and it was enough to arouse 
Mrs. Peters’s indignation, and to induce her to 
resolve to take the house at all events. And 
take it she did, and by the next week was settled 
in her new abode. And ngw commenced the 
delights of living in the country. The first 
morning after her arrival, Nelly arose early, and 
descended to the little kitchen. Hannah, the 
trim-looking domestic was down upon her knees 
before the stove blowing vigorously. 

“What's the matter ?”’ Mrs. Peters inquired. 

“And sure, marm, the fire wont burn.” 

But if the fire wouldn’t burn it would smoke. 
The vapor poured out into the room filling every 
nook and corner. Nelly coughed and choked, 
and finally beat a hasty retreat. At nine o’clock 
breakfast was ready. And such a breakfast! 
Very doughy, badly cooked, and tasting strong- 
ly of smoke. Moreover, Hannah, as she brought 
it in, remarked in a strangely gruff voice : 

“And sure marm, I’ll “ever build another fire 
in that stove until it’s fixed.” 

After breakfast, Mrs. Peters, sttll dreaming of 
hawthorn blossoms and violets, donned her deli- 
cate crimson crocheted shawl and pretty little 
hat, and went forth for a walk. Down a long 
green lane she went, until she came to a gap in 
the meadow wall, through which she walked in 
search of flowers. A tramp of hoofs behind her 
caused her to look around. An infuriated cow 
was rushing headlong towards her, evidently 
bent upon an attack. She screamed and ran 
hastily towards the gap, but ere she reached it, 
a champion suddenly appeared, who confi d 
the animal and made good her retreat. She turn- 
ed around to thank her rescuer, and discovered 
that he was no other than the suspicious-looking 
man whom she hed encountered in the cars. It 
was necessary, h to say hi 

“T cannot imagine what should make that 
vicious beast attack me.” 

“Why, you little simpleton, it was nothing in 
the world but that red shawl of yours.” 

Of course after that Mrs. Peters hurried home 
without exchanging another word with her de- 

liverer. At home there was no dinner because 
“no fire, and, moreover, Nelly learned that the cow 
which had attacked her was the one which be- 
longed to the establishment. 

At evening she seated herself at the piano to 
play Fred’s favorite tune. As she ran her hands 
over the keys, there was a terrible discord, a 
jangling sound which jarred upon her nerves, 
and reminded her of the noise produced by the 
falling down of the shovel and tongs. 

And so ended the first day in the country, 
which was but a type of many other days, filled 
with mishaps and unpl discoveries. Not 
a word had been received from Fred, and Mrs. 
Peters, although she had arrived at the summit 
of her ambition, was not altogether contented 
and happy. 

One smiling June day Uncle Ned drove up, 

dismounted from his vehicle, and came in, as he 
said, just to see how Nelly was getting along. 
Mrs. Peters was delighted. Even a perfect bore 
would have been welcome at that time, for a sol- 
itary lite in the country had not the charms in 
Nelly’s opinion, which the poets had attributed 
to it. 
Uncle Ned talked of this and that and the oth- 
er, joked at Nelly’s mishaps, and went away, 
shaking hands vigorously with Mrs. Peters at 
the door. The day wore on, and at last the sun 
was low, and a soft hazy twilight fell like a cloud 
over the land. Then Nelly heard the parlor door 
open softly, and a man came reeling into the 
room and sank upon the sofa. The light from 
the western window fell upon his face, and wast- 
ed, and haggard, and careworn as it was, it was 
at once recognized. 

“O, Fred, what is the matter ?” 

“Matter enough. I am a ruined man!” 

“ How ruined t” asked Nelly, frightened, but 
calm. 














“T have lost five thousand dollars belonging 
to the firm, and they believe me to have stolen 
it. Even now the police are upon my track.” 

“ How was it?” was the next eager question. 

“1 was in the cars with the money hidden in | 
an inner pocket, and was thinking anxiously of | 
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when suddenly it occurred to me to ascertain if 
my money were still safe. I felt for it, and to 
my horror discovered that it was gone. The 
firm insist upon it that I have stolen it, and are 
determined to ruin my character by having me 
arrested.” 

“Don’t despair,” said Nelly, brightening up 
“We have a little moncy laid away, and I have 
some valuables to add to it, and put them all 
together, we shall be able to make up the sum 
you lost. ©, no, you needn't despair yet.” 

“ But this place, how are you going to pay for 
it? It is this mad plan of yours which has 
ruined me.” 

Another dark figure suddenly glided into the 
room, and Nelly saw the fierce looking man 
whom she had twice before encountered. 

“Nelly, Iam lost,” said Fred, in a low tone. 
“Tris the detective.” 

For a moment, Nelly was as still as death. 
Then she aroused herself with sudden hope. 

“O, sir, take my opal,” said she, addressing 
the detective. “TI saw you looking at it in the 
cars. Take it and leave us.” 

He assented mutely, and advanced to take it. 
She held up her hand to draw off the ring, but it 
was gone. Where could it be? was the question 
that presented itself to her. She looked about 
the floor a moment, then glanced in mute agony 
at Fred. The opal was really gone, and stolen 
by Uncle Ned, when he shook hands with her. 
The matter was plain enough now. 

In that terrible moment she started up and— 
awoke. In vain she rubbed her eyes and tried 
to believe herself still dreaming. The little cot- 
tage parlor with its piano was gone, but Fred 
and the detective were still there. 

“O, Fred, my opal’s gone,” 
fully. 

Fred started from his chair, ran towards her 
and embraced her. 

“No, Nelly dear, your ring is not lost. Here 
it is in my,hand. Forgive me for taking it off.” 

“ Give it to him, and send him off,” said she, 
pointing toward the detective. 

“Ts the child crazy?” asked Fred, regarding 
her laughingly. ‘Here have you been talking 
this half-hour about hawthorns and country 
houses and Uncle Ned, and now you want me to 
give away your ring.” 

“Then I am awake?” said Nelly, rubbing her 
eyes again and looking about her. 

“T believe you are now, though you slept as 
soundly as the seven sleepers. Here have we 
come in, whisked a bottle of perfume from the 
shelf, knocked down the shovel and tongs, and 
talked and laughed to our hearts’ content, and 
yet you slepton. Nay, more. I took off your 
opal ring and examined it, and all without awak- 
ing you.” 

“Well, I hope you’re satisfied now.” 

“Tam, since I have discovered that my wife 
is so proud that she has to cover up an ugly scar 
with an opal ring. But, by the way, Nelly, 
don’t you know this gentleman ?” 

“He isn’t a detective, is he?” asked she. 

“T hope not,” said the stranger, rising. “It’s 
nobody but your good-for-nothing brother Ned, 
from California, come home to see you.” 

“ Well, I declare,” said Nelly, rushing to greet 
him, “I’m so glad it’s you, and not a hateful 
police officer. 


said she, mourn- 





A SCENE WORTH CONSIDERING. 


Years ago, the office of the old Gazette was in 
Hanover square, near the corner of Pearl Street. 
It was a place of resort for news and conversa- 
tion, especially in the evening. The evening of 
February 15, 1815, was cold, and at a late hour 
only Alderman Sebra and’ another gentleman 
were left with father Lang, the genius of the 
place. The office was about being closed, when 
a pilot rushed in, and stood for a moment so en- 
tirely exhausted as to be unable to speak. 

“ He has great news!’’ exclaimed Mr. Lang. 

rie pe | the pilot, gasping for breath, whis- 
pered intelligibly—“ Peace ! 

The gentlemen lost their aoe as fast as the 
pilot gained his. Directly the pilot was able to 


y— 

“An English ‘sloop is below, with news of a 
treaty of peace ! 

They say that Mr. Lang exclaimed in greater 
words than he had ever used before—and all 
hands rushed into Hanover square exclaiming— 
“Peace! PEACE ?” 

The windows flew up—for families lived there 
then. No sooner were the inmates sure of the 
sweet sound of peace, than the windows began 
to glow with brilliant illuminations. The ery of 
“Peace! reace!” spread through the city at 
the top of all voices. No one stopped to inquire 
about ‘free trade and sailors’ rights.” No one 
inquired whether even the national honor had 
been preserved. The matters by which politi- 
cians had irritated the nation into war, had lost 
their importance. It was enough that the ruin- 
ous war was over. An old man on Broadway, 
attracted by the noise to his door, was seen to 
= down a placard, “ To Let,” which had long 

een posted up. Never was there such joy in 
the city. A few evenings after there was a gen- 
eral illumination, and although the snow was a 
foot deep and soaked with rain, yet the streets 
were crowded with men and women, cager to see 
and partake of everything which had in it the 
sight or taste of peace.—New York Sun. 





MECHANICS AT A PREMIUM. 


Notwithstanding the fashion of the would-be 
considered aristocracy to put on airs and tarn up 
their noses at the idea of associating with mechan- 
ics, they are beginning to be valued for what they 
are worth, as ail men should be, and if they do 
not attain position in society and in the world, it 
is not because they are mechanics. If they ‘do 
not conduct themselves in a manner to be wor- 
thy of it, they have no right to expect it. The 
learned professions are so crowded now that it 
takes a tan of more than ordinary talent to ac- 
quire anything more than a competency. Men 
are beginning to train their sons, and very prop- 
erly, for other things beside law and medicine. 
And we find young men who have received the 
advantages of a liberal education turning their 
attention to farming and mechanism, 
likely to secure their independence. That man 
shall work, is a decree of Heaven, and that a 
man who works for a living is not entitled to as 
much respect as the man who gets a living with 
out working for it, is an idea, which, if it ever 
really existed, is very fast vanishing from the 
minds of men.—Amerwan Artisan. 
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No doubt, if any one looks back sufficiently 
far, he will find a base beginning for his stock 
But one whom we find always looking back to 
the original puddie, would prove to us that his 
peril lay in having a base conclu-ion also. 





you, and of your foolish project of coming here, 


as more | 





Hester's ¥ 4 ry 


An old Dutch farmer 
Justice of the Peace, hed his fret marriage 
dished it up im this way + He first sant to te 

Vell, you vants to 
loves dis VOUSn © gOOl as ANY Vomau you have ¢ 
» enewered the man 

Theo to the woman 

the do you love dis man so better as no man you 


just arrived at the dc ’ 
ase lhe 
an 
vr we 


new 
" Laay iy hesitated. and he repeated 
* Veil, veil, do you likes him so well as ty 
“certainly she answered, with a kiv | 
“Vell, dat ts all soy reasonable man cau expe 
you are marrit, | prowounce ) ou man and ¥ fe 
The man then asked the justice what was to psy 
*O, nothing at all- nothing at ali 
to it, if it will do you any govt 


be Die vite’ 


You sre velcome 





In arailroad car the seats were al! ful! 





except one 
which was occupied by «a pleasant bo pean and 
at one of the stations a couple of we od aed 
intelligent young ladies came im to procure seats Seeing 


Done Vacant, they were about to go inte the bak oar 

when Patrick arove hastily, aud ofered them hie seat 
with evident pleasure. “Bul you will have no seat fa 
yourself,” responded one of the young lalies with o« 
amile, hesitatiog #ith true politeness to accept it ° Never 
mind thet!’ said tue gallant Hibernian © fd ride upor 

the cow-cateber to New York any time a 
such jrattiemanty ladies!’ 
the wext car amid the cheers of bis feliow aaelgers 






The Duchess of Kingstown was remarkable for having 
8 high sense of ber owa dignity. Being oue day detained 
in ber carriage by the unloadiag of a cart of coals iow 
Very barrow street. she leaned with both her arms upon 
the door, and said Co the wan 

“How dare you, sircah, stop a woman of quality in the 
street i 
* Woman ‘of quality?” replied the man 

* Yes, fellow,’ rejoined her grace. * Don't you see my 
orme ou my carriage! 

* Yea,” | Feplied he, ** I do—and a pair of coarse armas 
they are.” 


In Mr Pycroft's ** Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” 
we read a conversation wita a printer 

* Really,’ said toe printer, © gentlemen should pot 
place such unlimited confidence in the eyesight of our 
bard-worked and balf-biiuded reader of proef. for lam 
ashamed to say that we utterly ruined one poet through 
a ludicrous mispriot.”’ 

* Lndeed! and what was the unhappy line’ 

“Why, sir, the poet intended to say ‘See the pale mar- 

tyr in a cheet of fire;’ instead of which we made him omy 
* See the pale martyr with his shert on fire 


A Dutchman, looking for a person by the name of 
Dunn, who owed him a ‘small account,” asked « wag 
near an eating-house, as he © wished to fud Mr Dunn.” 
The wag told him to go into the eating-louse, and the 
first person at the first table was the genticman be was 
inquiring for. The Dutchman went in, about as slow as 
& jac! Kans towards a peck of oats, aud tais © first gentie- 


man’ ‘ happened to be an Irishman 


* Are you Dunn!” said the Dutchman 
“Done!” says Pat; “ by my sowl, Lam only jit com 
menced |" 
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A lady yo in the cars a few weeks since, found her 
self seated the side of an old matron who war «xcwed- 
ingly deaf. 

Ma’ am.” * said she, in a high tone, “ did you ever try 
electricity °° 

* What did you say, miss” 
“1 asked you, if you ever tried electricity for your 
ae gt 
yes, I did; it’s only last summer I got tr 
tighten, but | don't see as it did me « bit of geod 


wk by 


ptain, who was staying ate port in burope. 
Was presented with a ticket to the opera. When tue per 
formance was over, he was asked by his frend bow be 
hiked it. * Weil,’ answered tne captain, © 1 koe very 
little about music, and can't pretend to bes judge I 
liked some things pretty well; but I rather think that 
some of Cxem didn’t kuow their business, There «a+ oot 
who screeched and tore round, I thought, in an aoa 
nable way; and the folks round me thought ©. toe, I 
guess, for they made her do it over « second Ume 


Several gentlemen were returning by cars to PittsSergh 
from the oil regions. Une of them had a sampir of the 
oil bostied up in his pocket. The bottie burst. csuscg ® 
strong ** greasy scent " to pervade the sir A Krew teed 
Specusator, pinkiog the smell proceeded frum ~ rurtece 
indications * jo the land through which they were pare- 
ing, privately ** feed’ the conductor, bad the train stop 
ped, and got off to * secure claims Alver the tralia bed 
disappeared around the curve, he discovered his metake, 
and had to foot it to the next statio: 


“My dear sir,’ said Drumsticks, toa young married 
genteman who bad just been made father to a bouncing 
baby, © My dear sir, can you tell me in what your present 
situation ‘Varies from that of the same individual one 
year ago?” 

* Can't say that I can, Drumsticks.’ 

“Twill tell you. One year ago you were a sighing 
fover—now you are a loving sue” 


A clergyman had come to preach a charity sermon, and 
the clerk was assisting him to robe before the service 
commenced, when he said to him : 

* Please, sir, | am deaf.’’ 
* Indeed, my good man,” said the clergyman, * 
how oe you manage to follow me through the service ’’ 
hy, sir, I looks up, and when you shut your 
ede lL opens mine.” 


then 


“ First — in mechanies, stand up 
of wheels are there’ 
* Please, sir, I know—three kinds.’* 
* What are they? 
“eG ‘arriage wheels, cane weals and weal cutlets ” 
“ Swart boy. Uo to your seat; and we will eee if you 
can discover the connecting link between brown bireb 
and long division.” 


llow many kinds 


Lady Isabella Finch, daughter of the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, was lady of the bedehamber to the Princess Aelia 
Lord Bath, one evening having no silver, borrowed « baif 
crown of her; he sent it mext day, with & very gallant 
wish that he could give heracrowo. She replied that, 
“though he could not give her a crown, he could give 
her a curonet, and she was very ready to accept it 


Two boys, one of them blind of an eye, were discussing 
the merits of their respective masters 
tow many hours do you get tur sleep!” asked one. 
* Eight,” replied the other 
* Eigut —why, Lonly gets four 
“Ab,” replied the first, hs recollect you have only 
got one eye W close, and I have 


A nephew of Mr. Bagges, in explaining the mysteries of 
& tea-keftie, describes the _beneftt of tue application of 
steam to useful purposes. * For all of which. remarked 


Mr Bagges, ‘we have salable to thank—what was 
his vame’"—* Watt was his name, I believe, uncle, re 
plied the boy. 


A lady, somewhat siivanced in years, whose vivacity 
sometinies approached the borders of impertinence, asked 
an old man, io rather @ jeering tone, why le was always 
dressed in black, and what he wore mouraing for ‘Wor 
your charms, miss!” he galiautly replied 
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